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The Amherst Case 


HE AMHERST CASE annoys many persons 
who seek in vain for definite facts. They are 
weary of all this talk about the liberalism of its 
retiring president and professors. What is liberal- 
ism; who is liberal? Nobody tells us. We confess 
the words as ordinarily used are a mere shibboleth. 
Even President Meiklejohn himself has not clari- 
fied the situation as he might have done, though he 
comes nearer to it than others when he declaims 


against the domination of the educational order on. 


the basis of “possession, position, and privilege.” 
Three meaty words. But that is not all. It ought 
to be known that so far as his academic ideas are 
concerned they are essentially old-fashioned, and 
not liberal at all in the common sense of a freer 
choice of college courses by the student. Could 
anything be more conservative than this position 
clearly stated when President Meiklejohn took 
office eleven years ago: 

“The old classical curriculum,” he said, “was 
based on the belief that if you took certain studies 
and worked them through, you would get out of 
them the deepest things of human experience. I 
love the dogmatism, the certainty, the courage of 
that old curriculum. Whether right or wrong, it 
had something to give, something to be taken. In 
the elective system the boy chooses upon some bent, 
perhaps temporary. And does he get a thorough 
training? I believe not. The time has come again 
for the American college to select from the body of 
knowledge a unified system which shall make sure 
that its student has learned of human life. It is 
time for a new dogmatism.” 

The fact is, he has been the country’s leading aca- 
demic advoc ate of the return to the old discipline. 
Far from being a liberal, he is on this score an 
opponent of the easy electivism of the present gen- 
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eration. But he combines with that rigid training, 
which he sets down with the finality of pedagogic 
dogmatism, the freedom of inquiry within the 
required courses which would make the class-room 
a place of free thinking as well as of careful reci- 
tations. That is the other side of the Meiklejohn 
educational policy, and we are bound to say it 
appeals to us as an excellent balance. It is the 
real cause of the trouble. 

To know what has been learned and accepted 
in the classics, history, economics, sociology, phi- 
losophy, and religion, is the groundwork without 
which no true power can be developed in a student. 
But to stop with that would be merely to retail 
old intellectual stocks. It would mean the death 
of progress, the end of productive scholarship. The 
escape from that treadmill of education has led 
many colleges to depart from the traditional 
studies, and to provide many courses that are sim- 
ply. of the world which is too much with us. They 
are attractive, timely, easy, and jaunty. They do 
not strike deep roots, because they forget yesterday 
as a day that is dead. The juvenile impatience 
of our American life requireS immediate delivery 
of the things which we naively think we can use to 
face the pressing problems of our own time. 

That delusion was plain when we entered the 
Great War, when we knew almost nothing of the 

world and its people, in their geography, history, 
social character, and psychology, as Dr. Meikle- 
john has also said, We are still ‘in a state of piti- 
ful confusion. Perhaps that explains why we are 
doing nothing for the world but giving material 
charity to those who suffer. We are an ignorant 
people, and our lack of knowledge includes the 
products of our colleges. Such is a fair statement 
of the case. So it is good to be told that we must 
have a sure foundation, that our first duty is to be 
intelligent. 

Dr “Meiklejohn is no partisan. “T do not say 
which group is right, conservative or liberal, stand- 
patter or radical,” he says. “But I do know that 
the discussion which they carry on is mean and 
pitiful. We do not understand. We have not tried 
to understand. We have not trained ourselves; we 
do not train our boys in the technique of thought. 
We blindly think that any man of common wit can 
think as well as any other man. The present most 
urgent task of the college is to make clear and to 
keep clear the fact that fundamental intelligence 
is essential to life,” he concludes. “On that basis 
it can go on trying to make knowledge, trying to 
set young people in the way of making it, and can 
claim the confidence which properly belongs to 
those who neither, give nor receive favor from any 
class, but who serve all men in an enterprise upon 
the accomplishment of which the living of all alike 
depends.” 

It is a fact that Dr. Meiklejohn was called to- 
Amherst to make it alive again. He had the diffi- 
cult commission of cleaning out the deadwood in 
the faculty. The trustees laid a task upon him 
that none but a man of the most dauntless faith 
and courage would hazard. It was almost certain 
in such an “old college that bitter strife would come, 
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as it was plain that one man rather than a large 
board would pay for it. Other factors entered, as 


- we are well aware, but these of themselves would 


not have ended the Meiklejohn régime. The inmost 
truth is admirably summed up in the meaning of 
the three words “possession, position, and privi- 
ege”” They are what education contends against 
to-day. The struggle for freedom, truth, and 
democracy is still the main engagement of the 
leaders of the race. The cowards slink to their 
corners, but the souls who remember our fathers 
keep their whole beings young for liberty and at 
the same time preach the hard doctrine of thorough 
mental discipline, 


- Canadian Church Union 


OR A QUARTER of a century three Canadian 

churches have been working for union. They 
are the Presbyterians, the Methodists, and the 
Congregationalists. The last to act are the Presby- 
terians, who recently voted through their General 
Assembly by about three to one in favor of union. 
But the minority is vigorous in opposition. The 
majority has passed a resolution denying the right 
of the minority to retain the name “Presbyterian.” 
This resolution must be submitted to Parliament. 
There must also be an enabling act by Parliament 
to make the union effectual. For more than ten 
years the Congregationalists and the Methodists 
have been waiting, the former somewhat impa- 
tiently, for the Presbyterians to act. The Congre- 
gationalists number somewhat less than one hun- 
dred and fifty congregations and a membership of 
30,574; the Methodists, 1,158,744; and the Presby- 
The leading Christian denomi- 
nations outside the Union will be: Roman Catho- 
lies, 3,383,663; Anglicans, 1,407,959; Baptists, 
421,730; Lutherans, 287,484; and Greek Church, 
169,822. - ; 

The Revolutionary Heroes 


N MOST OF THE large towns of the original 

thirteen colonies there are graves where sol- 
diers who participated in the Revolutionary War 
are buried. Many of these graves are neglected, 
even unknown. Others, which may be preserved 
by the local historical society, are known only to 
the handful who have the historic mind. In a 
certain town in the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, which has one of the proudest war records, 
beginning with the War of the Revolution, when 
one man in four inhabitants was sent, the tor) 


‘which contains the ashes of a captain who partici- 


pated in the Battle of Bunker Hill has been 
allowed to occupy a neglected lot, though this town 
regularly has a commemorative service for the 
Revolutionary soldiers. It is one of those instances 
where that which is every one’s business is no one’s 
business. This situation may be duplicated in 
numerous other localities. We quickly forget the 
price of our liberties. 

Now that we are discussing the subject, how 


- many boys who will celebrate next Wednesday with 
all the yariety of noise the juvenile mind, can con- 
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ceive, will really know what it is all.about? The 
boy should know why he celebrates—that he is only 
perpetuating the rejoicing of the colonists when 
news came July 4, 1776, that the Continental Con- 
gress, assembled in Philadelphia, had adopted a 
Declaration of Independence from allegiance to 
Great Britain. That was one of the great days of 
history; that document, one of the great docu- 
ments; and the action, an epoch-making event... The 
boys who celebrate will be better Americans if 
they know why they ring the bells and display 
fireworks. And on some part of the day let the 
neglected Revolutionary lots be visited, silent 
respect paid, and wreaths left on the graves. If 
these last resting-places of the patriots who 
marched with Washington, Lafayette, and Putnam 
could be pointed out to the younger generation, 
and their exploits recited, it would leave an indel- 
ible impression. 


Prohibition’s World Test 


ROHIBITION BECAME TRULY international 

last week. When the Federal officers broke 
the seals on the alcoholic stocks brought into the 
port of New York by a British passenger ship, and 
forthwith removed them as confiscated property 
from the vessel, the question of a dry world 
loomed before the advocates of the great cause 
with tremendous significance. The whole subject 
comes into the same category with armaments, tar- 
iff duties, and territorial boundaries. The first 
thing that we want to know is whether or not our 
Government is going to stand upright in keeping 
with the Supreme Court decision, and require all 
ships to enter the three-mile limit legally dry, 
without any nonsense? The stolid British Gov- 
ernment has had a way of asserting itself, first 
by quiet and polite assumption that it is right, 
and then if necessary by resort to direct action 
eleverly sustained by law, in which we acknowl- 
edge her statesmen are the masters of the world. 
On this present matter the Government over there 
has no respect whatever for our experiment. How 
much moral stamina have we, and how much 
statesmanship have we? These things will now be 
tested. Some time ago we gave the world an exhi- 
bition of the stuff that was in us when we believed 
we were right, and the world around has been 
erowing more and more to that once embattled idea 
of democracy, which we celebrate again next week. 


‘Alcohol is primarily a moral rather than a political 


question, and whatever else we lack, when it comes 
to decisions on matters that plainly damage body 
and soul we not only stand our ground but assume 
heartily the réle of mentor to the human race. 
So let us see how it comes out. 


Note 


President Harding is still performing the office 
of funeral orator for the League of Nations; and 
the association headed by former Justice Clarke is 
equally persistent that the demise is exaggerated 
and the President, as chief mourner at the obse- 
quies, premature. 
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The Struggle between the Two Germanys 


HERE ARE TWO GERMANYS. The 

clash between them is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent as the French efforts 
to obtain the reparations assured to them 
by the Versailles Treaty develop. The 
conflict became strikingly apparent in 
May, when the German people were com- 
memorating the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the opening of the first German parlia- 
ment after the revolution of 1848. 

It was only the one Germany that 
heard the President of the German Re- 
publie deliver his tribute to the Germans 
who died in 1848, that their country might 
enter the path which modern nations were 
treading, in the same church where the 
Te Deum for the victims was pronounced 
after the triumph of the German people 
in their struggle against the German 
princes in 1848. The other, monarchistic, 
Germany absented itself from the com- 
memoration. So did the students, as a 
rule, who are largely imbued with the 
monarchistie tradition. It is the existence 
of these two conflicting and irreconcilable 
Germanys that is adding to the difficulties 
of the solution of the reparations prob- 
lem, presented in its acutest phase by the 
seizure of the Ruhr by French troops. 

The gap that separates the two Ger- 
manys is plainly visible. One of these 
Germanys deals with present realities. 
The other contents itself with an abstrac- 
tion. The name of that abstraction is 
the monarchy. It is the firm belief of the 
Germany that conspicuously absented 
itself from the celebration at Frankfurt 


that it can avoid the payment of any | 


reparations, or the granting of any 
measure of satisfaction to the victors in 
the war. Their solution of this prepos- 
terous problem is the reconstitution of the 
monarchy, with a MHohenzollern at its 
head,—not Wilhelm II., indeed, but his 
eldest son. 

In the former Crown Prince the German 
monarchist-legitimists discern qualities of 
leadership which will accomplish the im- 
possible. This impossible quantity is the 
avoidance by Germany of the payment of 
any further obligations imposed by the 
result of the war and of the terrible losses 
that preceded that result. The mon- 
archists hold to the amazing theory that 
once upon the reconstituted throne, the 
Hohenzollern can decree no further pay- 
ment, and that his decree will be accepted 
by Western Europe with bowed head. 
They look to the former Crown Prince to 
restore Germany’s lost position in the 
world by a nod, and to dissipate with a 
gesture the clouds that press upon Ger- 
many in this super-crisis. 

This other Germany—the Germany that 
deals with fancies instead of facts—is in- 
terposing every conceivable obstacle to the 
performance by the Reich of the duty im- 
posed upon it in principle by the world’s 
consensus as well as by the formulated 
and recorded decision of the nations whom 
monarchistic Germany sought—and mani- 
festly failed—to destroy. It is a truism to 
say that if this Germany had its way, it 
would take vastly more than the seizure 
of the Ruhr, or of ten Ruhrs, to make the 


German people understand that they are 
confronting an existing situation instead 
of an abstract theory. ; 

Much as the other Germany, the republi- 
can Germany, would like to devise and 
put into operation the device of wholesale 
evasion which the monarchists have con- 
ceived in their reactionary minds, it must 
be said to its credit that it at least realizes 
the basic reality that the successor of the 
German Empire has a debt to pay. It is 
only the size of the debt and the manner 
of its payment that enters its calcula- 
tions as a debatable ground. 

Whether or not Germany is able to pay 
the full amount demanded by France, is 
a question among economists. Whether 


the German people are suffering. The full 
weight of the abnormality that has re- 
duced the German mark’s value to its 
vanishing level, that has paralyzed Ger- 
man industries and limited German food 
supplies to the lowest level, rests upon 
the backs of the German people, the same 
people who rallied to the cause of unity 
and democracy in 1848. That the German 
people are hungering, that they are forget- 
ting how to smile, that German childhood 
is growing stunted, is to be seen plainly 
by every foreigner who goes through Ger- 
many with open eyes. If in the best hotels 
food is scarce, and its value in German 
coinage fabulous, the American guest in 
Germany involuntarily finds himself ask- 


The following is from.a personal letter from Mr. Tonjoroff, written from 


Sofia, June 7. 


The subsequent assassination of Premier Stamboulisky shows 


how difficult tt is to tell what is going to happen. 


“T am seated at a window in a perfectly European hotel, such as I doubt 


if you could find anywhere else in the Balkans,” he says. 


“My view is a lofty 


mountain, its summits still tinted with snow. It is five o’clock in the morning, 


and the jackdaws, hundreds of them, 


are having their morning conference. ~ 


Sofia is by all odds the best city in the Balkans, although the most recently 


freed from Turkish rule. 


Big things are doing here. 


Stamboulisky is a man- 


sized man, and his beating of the sword into a ploughshare is attracting 


international attention. 


Witness the presence here in the past fortnight of 


three American experts under such auspices as those of the Rockefeller 


Foundation, observing the workings of the Army of Labor. 


One of them 


said to me yesterday, as he was departing on a trip of observation: ‘I’m 


afraid I’m prejudiced in its favor in advance.’ 


So let them rave and predict 


b!oody internal war in the streets of Sofia, as one journalist did in this room 
the other day. But an old official of the Foreign Office gave me this remark- 


able piece of advice yesterday: ‘Guard against hasty conclusions. 


You must 


have felt something of the intensity that the Bulgarian people felt in their 
souls because of the judgment accorded to them by the judges of the world. 
So ascribe most of the bitter partisanship to that agony.’ ” 


Germany would be able to pay more after 
the alienation of its resources of raw 
materials, or less, is equally open to dis- 
cussion, But republican Germany possesses 
a fairly complete recognition that she 
must pay, and pay heavily. Business Ger- 
many—the Germany of Hugo Stinnes and 
Bertha Krupp—agrees in principle with 
republican Germany. With the Stinnes 
group of men who control all of the 
resources that Germany has left to her, 
the question is how to reduce the amount 
which Germany must pay to the lowest 
possible level. . 

In a minor degree than the monarchists, 
the Stinnes group is delaying the settle- 
ment by jockeying for advantage. And it 
must be remembered that Hugo Stinnes 
and his captains of industry possess the 
balance of the power behind the scene in 
German affairs. Therefore, the attitude 
of the Stinnes group is another obstacle to 
the restoration of normality in German in- 
dustry, assuming that the French are 
awaiting the day when it will be made 
possible for them to restore the possession 
of the Ruhr region to the control of the 
German Reich. 

And while the monarchists are plotting, 
and the Stinnes group are maneuvering, 


ing the question: “What food is there 
available for the common people, for the 
intellectual classes, for the men and the 
women who embody Germany’s power of 
work and her conceptions of beauty?” It 
is quite apparent that, if the working 
people from Hamburg to the Austrian 
frontier are not stretched on a bed of 
roses, the intellectual classes are gripped 
in the burning arms of the bride of 
Leyden. 

One of the highest-paid officials in the 
state of Hamburg—a scientist of interna- 
tional reputation as a biologist—told me 
recently that he had had to deprive his 
two growing sons of a university educa- 
tion, traditional in his family, because his 
income could not furnish the funds. At the 
‘48” celebration in Hamburg, the director 
of the university, who was reviewing the 
students, had the shocking experience of 
seeing two of the students in the line 
collapse because they had had no food for 
three days. A recent questionnaire sent 
out to the school-children of Berlin dis- 
closed the information that 60 per cent. 
of them went to school every morning 
without a mouthful to eat, because there 
was no food to be had. Another question- 

(Continued on page 623) ; 
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Dean Sperry’s Little Brush-Fire 


‘To the Editor of Tur CuristTIAN REGISTER :— 


I was much interested and a little surprised when I read 
in THe Reeister for June 14 the report of Dean Willard L. 
Sperry’s: address at the Laymen’s Festival, Boston, May 24, 
to find that the Dean of The Theological School in Harvard 
University had referred to the present Fundamentalist con- 
troyersy as a brush-fire, and that he had deprecated paying 
much attention to it. 

Personally, I was so exceedingly busy trying to prevent 
that same “brush-fire’ from spreading, that I was unable to 
attend the May Meetings this year. 

It may possibly be that in the West, as Dr. Sperry reports, 
he found only one college whose Fundamentalism prevented 
their hearing him. I am inclined, however, to think that had 
his journey been a little mare extended he might have changed 
his views. Certainly Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten bears witness 
to the contrary. 

But of New York City I can speak more positively from 
rather intimate acquaintance with conditions. Here the Fun- 
damentalists are numerous, organized, and powerful. Yor 
the last two months Fundamentalism has been front-page 
news, and during the last two days, June 18 and 19, column 
after column has appeared in the newspapers of this city 
presenting both sides of the controversy : 

(1) President Hibben of Princeton, in his baccalaureate 
sermon, as reported in yesterday’s New York Times, attacked 
the Fundamentalists in a fashion that revealed his recognition 
of the real danger of the movement. 

(2) That same day the newspapers contained reports of 
Dr. Straton’s virulent sermon against Liberals, in which he 
said that Dr. Fosdick’s teachings are “utterly revolutionary 
and subversive of the fundamentals of the Christian faith.” 

(3) President Don O. Shelton of the National Bible Insti- 
tute was reported in the same paper as raising a vigorous 
objection against rationalists and liberals. Mr. Shelton said, 
“There is no place for either of these groups among Chris- 
tian believers.” 

(4) To-day’s papers (June 19) report that on last Saturday 
the Long Island Baptist Association refused to ordain a Union 
Theological Seminary student who was only mildly liberal. 
His specific offense was that he refused either to deny or 
assert his belief in the Virgin Birth of Jesus. His defeat was 
accomplished by the Fundamentalists. 

(5) Last night the Fundamentalists held, in Dr. Straton’s 
church, a meeting, and. “adopted. resolutions to wage aggres- 
sive war on the Liberals, with no quarter.” 

Certainly, in the face of these facts and many more which 
I might adduce, any person who regards the Fundamentalist 
movement as merely a temporary flare-up places himself among 
the super-optimists. 

The recent World Convention of Fundamentalists at Fort 
Worth, Tex., drew up a program which is startling even to 
read, and when we recollect that they have already secured 
the passage of anti-evolution bills in two state legislatures 
and are likely to succeed in several other States, we realize 
their growing power. ‘Their plans include the formation of 
_ local Fundamentalist societies in every evangelical ehureh in 
_ the country. 

Just at the present time there is dissension among their 
Yanks, and the national campaigners are fighting the local 
campaigners, but that is merely a question of policy and will 
‘probably be speedily adjusted. They seem to be well financed 
‘and are certainly aggressive and powerful. At last night’s 
meeting Dr. Massee advocated co-operation with the liberal 


A Critical Letter in Reply, and an Editorial Note 


evangelicals, but his policy was promptly voted down by the 
followers of Straton. 

Another indication that the matter is of considerable 
importance is the fact that a well-known publishing company 
is considering compiling a record of the arguments and bibliog- 
raphy on both sides of the question in one of a series of 
debaters’ hand-books. 

The more I study the situation, the less I am inclined to 
minimize the danger, both to liberal religion and to liberal 
education, of the reactionary Fundamentalist movement. 

I think THe Reeisrer is to be highly commended for the 
pioneer work which it did in exposing this movement, and I 
hope that Dr. Sperry’s utterance will not make the Liberals 
feel unduly optimistic about the situation. 

We have too long taken for granted a certain automatic 
“progress of mankind onward and upward forever.” ; 


‘ 
Wust Sipn UNITARIAN CHURCH, CHARLES FRANCIS Porrer. 


New York City. 


[The foregoing unsolicited letter from an alert and able 
minister contains what everybody knows is true, who knows 
anything about religion in this country. Dean Sperry spoke 
wisely on some things, but his perfectly charming complacency 
on fundamentalism lulled some of his hearers into a state of 
somnolent spiritual satisfaction, while others knew he was 
saying the very thing that deadens the nerve of liberal reli- 
gion, whether Unitarian or Congregational; and these others 
deeply regretted it. Divinity schools without liveness to the 
truly momentous spiritual issues of their own age may gain 
a reputation for culture from earlier ages and for drawing- 
room reticence, but they will never win the world. 

It happens that. we have had conversation within a week 
with President Ozora S. Davis of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, who knows thoroughly the riven and terrifying 
religious condition of America, as illustrated by the perform- 
ance under Mr. Bryan that recently split the Presbyterians, 
by the armed and temporary truce among the Baptists, by 
the host that watches, lowering, over all schools and colleges, 
and throws teachers and presidents ruthlessly to the dogs, 
as one may see in any day’s newspaper. Well, President Davis 
has studied this whole subject, written much and lectured 
much on it, and is as familiar with it as a living fact and 
foe as anybody in America is. He told the Editor that the 
Protestant church—as we have said—is going to divide, and 
that the conservative, that is, the literalist, or fundamentalist, 
forces are arming and organizing with all the weapons suited 
for a great religious conflict. Indeed, as Mr. Potter tells us, 
the fight is on. The division will come soon, we believe. There 
is no possible reconciliation between the fundamentalist and 
the liberal. 

The pathetic and absurd indifference which we observe with- 
out a telescope is characteristic of some kinds of human beings, 
but no man can call himself a liberal in our heating and get 
away with it who says, “Why worry?’ the while he reads 
beautiful books full of supernal ideas that never were on sea 
or land and comes to his pulpit purring poetic platitudes. We 
spend thousands upon thousands of dollars for the avowed 


object of propagating a liberal gospel,—not Unitarians only, 


but all who call themselves liberals,—and when we have a 
glorious, a truly historic opportunity such as not even Luther 
had, but had to create, we are too remote from the facts, or 
something, to go forward to the crusade and give light and 
life to them that sit in spiritual darkness and death. Is it 
not the great hour for every being in whose soul burns the 
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gospel light and the missionary fire of the immortal fathers 
who brought us to our unused freedom? Are there no 
liberal prophets? Are there no other sons of God to free? 
How can we be mute in a time like this? Tur REGISTER, may 
we say it, is not recreant. We first told the world. We are 
proud of it. A year and a half ago, when we deliberately 
alarmed the country with the exposure, we started something 
that has grown to such proportions that a distinguished writer 
for an eminent magazine is now preparing several comprehen- 
sive articles on the subject. He spent the very first day in 
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‘his preparation, as a guest of our office, reading the RecisTrer 


files on fundamentalism, and then he traveled over the coun- 
try, interviewing religious leaders. When he returned from 
his long quest his amazement had cooled about the things 
which we had said and which he had eagerly studied. His 
picturesque and familiar language was, “You were a pussy- 
footer and a piker in your editorials which I thought were 
such hot stuff. Let me tell you—’ And he did. We confess 
his facts made us feel we had done meager justice to the job. 
But our heart was right.—TuHe Eprror.] 


as 


| an: Robert at the Round Table 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


Lord Robert Cecil has become a member of the new Gov- 
ernment of Stanley Baldwin since he visited us. The mect- 
ing Mr. Cotton thad, with other writers, during Lord 
Robert's American tour, was interesting for the oppor- 
tunity it gave to estimate the man, entirely apart from his 
mission for the League of Nations. 


T IS ONE THING to see an eminent public man like Lord 

Robert Cecil on the platform. It is an entirely different 

thing to engage him in a round-table discussion. I have 
had the latter privilege. One value of the interview is the 
fact that it persuades the speaker to discuss subjects he 
is not likely to mention in a public address. Another 
greater value is the close view of the man’s personality given 
the reader, because people will always be interested in men 
and women who have made important contributions to world 
progress. We busy persons have a wide variety of interests, 
but none to compare with our interest in great men, especially 
those living among us—those who can command large 
audiences of thoughtful listeners, who produce enduring works 
of art, who direct huge industries, or who conclude a difficult 
feat of statesmanship. 

We who had been invited to interview Lord Robert were 
introduced to him in the venerable faculty room of Harvard 
University. He was sitting in a large leather chair, his 
long legs sprawled out, his large hands grasping the chair 
arms, his alert, genial gaze following the works of art on the 
wall, as the president of the University, whose guest he was, 
described them. His generously-proportioned features alter- 
nately expanded in an appreciative smile and relapsed into a 
posture of reflection. You said at once: “There is a thought- 
ful man. He is a philosopher or a statesman; rather slow 
to form conclusions, possibly, but once his mind begins to 
move, it moves directly to a decision.” His back is much 
- bowed, but whether from carrying heavy burdens of state or 
from bending to those of shorter physical or mental stature, 
one could not determine. 

With vast good nature (I know of no better term to apply 
to his accommodating personality) he allowed himself to be 
adjusted in a faculty chair by ambitious photographers who 
directed their cameras at him from a variety of angles. The 
photographers, having taken a sufficient number of views to 
satisfy their cupidity for an unconventional picture of a 
famous character, released Lord Robert, who bounded out of 
his chair with a smile of relief, and exclaimed, clapping his 
hands, “Now for the questions.” 


He seated himself at the head of a table, composed his 


loosely jointed figure in the comfortable depths of his chair, 
and signaled that he was ready. At once the fusillade began. 
The queries indicated thoroughgoing information on the part 
of the questioners. ‘The entire subject of the League of 
Nations was canvassed: the organization of the League; its 


and ~ 


relation to the Irish question; its pronouncement on the 
opium traffic; its present achievement and future promise; its 
power to settle international disputes without war; the place 
of the United States—in or out of the League; what the 
League might do for political and religious minorities, and its 
effect on secret treaties. : 

Occasionally an enterprising questioner pushed Lord Robert’s 
good nature too hard. Then, with his back to the wall, -but 
his kind eyes flashing humor, he declined to reply. No cross- 
questioning, however adroit and persistent, could induce him 
to say a word of criticism of the Administration at Wash- 
ington, or of the attitude of the United States toward the 
League. Believing in the organization with all his being, 
powerful advocate and interpreter of its formation, develop- 
ment, purpose, and promise, he said no word that might betray 
a censure of the United States for standing aloof. 

Replying to a question with reference to the League’s atti- 
tude to the opium traffic, he said that the League perceived 
the impossibility of controlling consumption. What it was 
trying to do was to regulate production. Approximately 1,500 
tons of the drug are produced annually, but 500 tons of which 
are required for the world’s medical and scientific needs. 


_ The League’s opium commission has recommended that the 


League determine its stand on the question by the amount 
that is necessary for medicinal and legitimate uses. 

Lord Robert explained, in response to a question about the 
strength of the League in Burope, that European opinion is 
usually in favor, though certain extremists, such as the Tory 
element and radical socialists, were still doubtful of its use- 
fulness. 

He believed the United States would eventually join the 
League, though he added, in a manner rather unconcerned, 
that the fifty-two nationals now members of the League were 
less disturbed than was generally thought about the defection 
of the United States, since the League had been quite able 
to exert a world influence. Lord Robert did not say it in 
so many words, but it was not difficult to derive from his 
comment that the United States was far from being indis- 
pensable to a powerful and permanent organization. He did 
declare that it had been a constant source of surprise and 


satisfaction to him to have been greeted by such large, demon- 


strative, and sympathetic American audiences. He had found 
that interest in his talks had increased rapidly, adding that 
the meeting of the evening before, which had been the last 
he would hold in this country, had been his best. He 
explained that he had attended several thousand meetings 
in the course of his public career, and he would class the 
meeting of the previous evening high in the list for respon- 
siveness and enthusiastic endorsement of this program. 

“What is the organization doing to promote settlement of 
world complications?” one asked. . 

“Much, very much,” Lord Robert replied, spreading his long 
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fingers along the table in front of him and sending a rapid, 
Searching glance around the circle. “We depend on public 
opinion, the greatest force in the world. Through the influence 
of public opinion and publicity we have compelled publication of 
secret treaties, proving to the people that no treaty can be 
binding which remains enclosed in diplomatic archives. We 
have intervened a number of times in the Balkans and com- 
pelled adoption of peaceful measures. We intend to simplify 
certain international passport and customs regulations. We 
are also directly interested in humanitarian objects and have 
already been able to better conditions among prisoners of war, 
control in part the opium traffic and the white slave trade, 
and improve conditions in quarters where children are abused. 
We wish, generally, to get the nations to think together on 
matters of lively interest to human welfare. In short, the 
League would persuade the nations of the world to get the 
feeling that they are members of a family—the human family. 
We believe but little in the use of force; and we deprive no 
state of its sovereignty, no people of its independence.” 

“How near are we to another war?” 

“Not so near as some militarists would have us,’ smiled 
Lord Robert. “The nations are too exhausted to fight. I 
believe, too, that the League is now strong enough to pre- 
yent an immediate declaration of war. None of its members 
can go to war until three months after a declaration of war 
has been made. We have fifty-two members, and each year 
are growing stronger. Let me add that the members are 
working together with a remarkable spirit of co-operation and 
concord.” 

He was then asked if radicalism had been, or was liable 
to be, a menace—such opinions as were expressed in some 
of the Irish councils and in Russia. He replied that he was 
of the idea that the League had so far escaped, but that it 
was conceivable that, should Bolshevism, for instance, become 
a world force, the League would succumb before it, for the 
principles it enunciated were directly opposed to the teach- 
ing of the Bolshevists. He said there was.no provision in the 
League for keeping such a nation as Russia out, provided 
it conformed to the demands of the covenant, and should prove 
that it was an adequate, self-governing state. He stated 
that personally he would fayor admitting Russia if a trust- 
worthy government could be demonstrated in that nation. 
“But please do not say tothe public,” he entreated, ‘that the 
privilege of entrance into the League is granted as a reward 
for good behavior. Speaking of Russia, there is at present 
in that country a body of opinion looking in the direction of 
the ordinary economics of the world.” 

At this point a smile went around the table as some one 
asked if the League had the power to prevent international 
rum-running. 

“That depends,” Lord Robert answered, “on whether you 
interpret the activity on domestic or international grounds. 
I don’t know how you can forbid a vessel to sail from a 
British port with a cargo of rum on board, do you? The gen- 
eral rule in England has been for the Government not to 
interfere with commerce so long as laws regulating commerce 
are recognized. If England did not interfere, the League, 
acting on the policy it invariably follows, certainly eould not. 
The League might persuade a number of nations to agree on 
restriction of the traffic, as it has in the case of white 
slavery, but it will not meddle with a nation’s sovereign 
rights.” 

“What is the League doing to nee solve racial problems?” 

In reply the Englishman said: “It urges fair treatment of 
political, linguistic, and religious minorities on the broad sup- 
position that all subjects should be treated alike within the 
national confines. In the nation, as among the group of 
nations, we are trying to persuade factions to come together 
at the conference table, submit their differences, and combine 
ol a common agreement. Some one just inquired if we were 
doing much to settle world complications; for instance, in the 
atter of the Allied debts and. reparations. It is my solemn 
ia 
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conviction that the world will never find a way out of its per- 
plexities until it agrees in an international way, and as the 
League proposes, to adjust these complications. If the Allies 
cannot patch up their differences, the League is prepared to 
do it, and will be able to do it.” 

He was asked if it had the power to regulate press censor- 
ship between the nations, and he responded that there again 
it could not deal with the problem, since force might be 
required, and animosities engendered. 

In response to a query about the activities of churches 
in the matter of ending war, Lord Robert said they had 
exerted an immense influence, and would do more and more, 
quoting organized efforts being made by churches of all orders 
in Wngland. “Neither the covenant of the League nor a Hague 
tribunal nor a world court can establish peace in the world 
until the spirit of those who have in their hands the govern- 
ment of the nations is changed. For that we must look to 
the religious forces of the world.” 

One questioner wished to know the Pewee: s attitude toward 
Germany. “Germany would have been admitted at any time 
during the last two years, had she applied,” said Lord Robert. 


.“At present, from the German point of view, there seems to 


be no place for Germans in the League councils.” 

Though the conference had been continuing for nearly an 
hour, neither questioners nor questioned displayed lessening 
interest. The queries were put as fast and the answers came 
with as earnest and elaborate explanations as at the beginning. 
The discussion might have gone on an hour longer with profit, 
had not the president of the University appeared and excused 
Lord Robert on the ground that but a brief time remained for 
him to fill another engagement. He pushed back his chair, 
slowly arose until, physically at least, he towered above every 
one in the room, and gravely dismissed the conference. Then 
he walked away with the president, leaving“ behind the fixed 
impression that he believed in the League of Nations as the 
way, and the only way, the world has out of its dilemma. 
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Ex-Kaiser Would Revise Bible 


From promulgation of a world war to 
revision of the Bible is rather a far call, 
but both these activities may be attributed 
to the ex-Kaiser. He is now busily en- 
gaged in writing a new version of the 
Bible. This information is included in a 


letter written by Wilhelm to the former 


imperial court chaplain, Dr. Johannes 
Vogel. The Old Testament, he says, 
should have no place in Christian theology 
of any denomination, and mentioned as 
evidence several verses in the Old Testa- 
ment which he claimed were in direct 
contrast to the teachings of Jesus. He 
vigorously opposed the Hebrew representa- 
tion of Jehovah, which, he declared, was 
partly the spirit of a devil and partly that 
of a man magnified to unearthly propor- 
tions. He also severely criticised the 
Bible pictures of David, Solomon, and 
other Old Testament worthies. 
helm’s opinion that most of the Old Testa- 
ment ought to be entirely eliminated, 
though he would retain certain features, 
as the story of Creation, provided it 
were revised, some of the prophecies, and 
some of the exploits of the military kings. 
An outline of the proposed new Bible 
was offered, with titles for each chapter 
and a summary of contents. This, he 
suggested, might be submitted to a general 
synod of the Protestant Prussian Church. 
Wilhelm, officially at least, is still head 
of that synod, since he never abdicated 
from the head of the church, which station 
he held by virtue of being King of Prus- 
sia and Hmperor of Germany. He claims 
he cannot be removed from that position 
by any earthly power. 

A word of comment is in place. The 
Kaiser has plainly been converted. His 
belief in an Old ‘Testament dogma, 
applied to the German people, was his 
cardinal doctrine. In the Book of Daniel, 
the people above all people, who should 
smite their enemies without mercy, accord- 
ing to the command of God, were, in his 
mind, the German people. The determina- 
tion to establish the supremacy of their 
empire in the world goes back directly 
and absolutely to the Old Testament. 


Sunday Misio@ Ber and Against 


The ministers of Berkeley, Calif., have 
taken issue with the authorities of the 
state university located in that city, with 
‘reference to the giving of Sunday con- 
eerts during the summer in the Greek 
Theatre. The ministers say that the 
payment of an admission fee to the con- 
eerts meant the commercializing of Sun- 
day. Not all the religious forces in the 
city, however, endorsed the stand of the 
ministers. As president of the Berkeley 
City Club and professor in the Pacific Uni- 
tarian School for the Ministry, Dr. Wil- 
liam §S. Morgan took exception to the 
attitude of the ministers, as follows: 
“Desecrate the Sabbath? Why, such an 
argument is utter nonsense. I say, get 
all the good music you can, whether you 


It is Wil-. 


pay for it or not. Music has not only 
refining qualities, but a very great 
religious influence. As professor in a 
theological seminary which trains young 
men for the ministry of God and for the 
higher things of life, I say, let us have 
the concerts. There is no moral issue 
involved in the proposed charge for the 
concerts. The churches take collections on 
Sunday, don’t they? They pay their musi- 
eal artists, don’t they? They don’t refuse 
a check if tendered on Sunday. The 
situation is the same in this case.” 


Mr. Hays Votes for Mr. Bryan 


Will H.. Hays voted for Mr. Bryan for 
moderator of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly. Here is a morsel for political 
editorial writers to turn over. “Reporters 
for Indianapolis papers asked Will H. 
Hays for which moderatorial candidate 
he expected to cast his vote,’’ says the 
Presbyterian. “He replied that he in- 
tended to vote for Mr. Bryan. After the 
election, as a follow-up, the reporter again 
questioned Mr. Hays, and was told the 
latter had not only voted for Mr. Bryan 
on one ballot, but on all three ballots, the 
reason being given, ‘I did so because my 
religious convictions and his are the 
same.’ ” 


Community Churches Hold 
First National Meeting’ 


Since the war the consolidation of rural 
churches has gone on until there are now 
more than 860 federated and union 
churches, including a few in city suburbs. 
The ministers and prominent workers of 
such churches—how many is not stated— 
held their first national conference at St. 
Paul’s Union Church, Chicago, May 22-24. 
Rey. O. F. Jordan of Park Ridge, IIL, 
was made president of the conference, and 
Rey. F. J. Malzard of Wyoming, N.Y., 
secretary. The addresses were on such 
subjects as missionary program, denomi- 
national relationships, and ministerial 
supply. The conference of workers is 
organized as a fellowship of individuals. 
The ministers of the movement will con- 
tinue to secure ministerial standing in the 
various denominations. Most of the 
ministers are Presbyterians, Congregation- 
alists, and Disciples. Various churches 
reported interesting community service 
projects. Rey. Gilbert E. Counts of Wel- 
lington, Col., reported a thriving church 
with several hundred members, which 
utilizes the consolidated school building 
in a rural community. The next confer- 
ence will be held in Philadelphia. Rev. 
J. H. Feely of Philadelphia was made 
president for the coming year, and 
Charles B. Coleman of Chicago, secretary. 
The new organization will set up a serv- 
ice bureau which will provide churches 
and ministers information. The confer- 
ence will publish shortly a booklet setting 


forth the aims and ideals of the move- 
ment. 


Scores Church of England 


Lord Birkenhead, president of the Di- 
vorce Reform Union, which is attempting 
to purify the divorce laws of Hngland, 
which he says are the worst in the civil- 
ized world, severely arraigned the Church 
of Hngland as well as the Government, 
for sustaining archaic statutes, and pre 
venting the passage in Parliament of the 
necessary reforms. In an address given 
in Westminster, he referred to at least 
five important measures which if adopted 
would help remedy the divorce evil. He 
declared these were being impeded by 
the Church. Lord Birkenhead is not 
hostile to the Church. ‘However,’ he said, 
“the Church of England at this moment 
is using the whole of its influence and the 
whole of its force against the report of the 
Royal Commission.” He affirmed that 
those who were attempting the reforms 
would never succeed unless they fought 
those in the Church of England who were 
opposed to the reforms. He had no use, 
he added, for a clergyman who claimed 
the advantage of establishment and set 
up his own system of laws. 


Students Must Know Scriptures 


Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, 
Tex., believes in instilling in the minds 
of its students a thorough knowledge of 
the Bible. To graduate, a student must, 
so the school claims, acquire as much in- 
formation about the Bible as could be 
acquired in a Sunday-school in twenty 
years. Every student in his freshman 
year must take the course on the life of 
Christ. The school is conducted under 
the auspices of the Disciples, which de- 
nomination is foremost among the sects 
in emphasizing Bible-training. 


Twenty-one Denominations Unite 


When the Community Chureh at Jack- 
son Heights, Queens, N.Y., was dedicated, 
Sunday, June 10, the experiment was tried 
of uniting twenty-one denominations in 
one religious organization. The congre- 
gation which met to participate in the 
dedication included Presbyterians, Bap- 
tists, Methodists, Episcopalians, Mora- 


‘vians, Congregationalists, Unitarians, Uni- 


versalists, and others. The idea of inter- 
denominationalism was carried out in the 
conduct of the service: A minister of the 
Dutch Reformed Church offered the 
prayer; a minister of the Baptist Church 
read the Scripture lesson ; the sermon was 
preached by a rector of the Episcopal 
Church; and the benediction was offered 
by a Presbyterian. Says Rey. Fred P. 
Corson, minister of the church: “The 
church has changed its program to meet 
the changing needs of the people. It must 
keep step with the progress that is being 
made along other lines of human activity. 
That is what we are trying to do here. 
We hope to have an ideal church for an 
ideal community.” Yet one asks, what 
of the lack of Universalist and Unitarian 
representation in the clerical personnel? 
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The Religion of Babbut 


REV. ALFRED RODMAN HUSSEY 
; 5 Minister First Parish, Plymouth, Mass. 


“Now we, brethren, as Isaac was, are the children of promise.”— 
GALATIANS iv. 28. 

SAAC IS THE AVERAGE MAN. Among the Hebrew 
patriarchs, the son of Sarah and Abraham is the type of 
human mediocrity. He is neither very good nor very bad, 

very weak nor very strong. He has his virtues, and he has 
his vices. He is, in fact, typical of the vast mass of ordinary 
humanity, even as you and I. He represents that multitude 
of people who, even more than the exceptional individuals, 
are the hope of democracy,.of civilization, of religion. Jesus 
The church must have its noble 
army of martyrs, nameless and obscure. _ Raphael must have 
a public to admire his canvases. The orator must have his 
audience, the preacher his congregation, the merchant his 
customers. All of which makes plain the responsibility rest- 
ing upon the shoulders of the crowd, the essential value and 
glory of plain, uninteresting, every-day people. They, no less 
than the great and powerful of earth, in the eternal scheme, 
have a duty and a function equally necessary and important. 
Their prominence and. presence everywhere offers convincing 
proof to the truth of Abraham Lincoln’s famous remark, “God 
must be fond of plain people, He has made so many of them.” 

Of average people, America, like all the other countries of 
the earth, has its full share. Throughout the Republic, the 
Isaac natures are not the exception, but the rule. The vast 
bulk of our citizenship is made up of men and women who are 
neither criminals nor saints, sinners nor stalwart heroes, 
paupers nor multimillionaires, but ordinary, inconspicuous, 
well-meaning people who are both bad and good, cowardly and 
brave, honest and dishonest. They make up the customers 
of every commercial house, the taxpayers of every com- 
munity, the congregations of every church. They are actors 
of no little importance in the unfolding drama of our national 
life. 

A singularly lifelike portrait of the average American has 
been painted by one of the most gifted of our younger 
novelists. Until last autumn, Sinclair Lewis was chiefly known 
as the author of that singularly depressing but unquestionably 
brilliant story, “Main Street,” which with unflattering skill 
held the mirror up to certain familiar phases of our national 


_ civilization. “Main Street”. was a cross section of small-town 


life as it is lived pretty much everywhere throughout the 
Union. It aroused a storm of comment, favorable and other- 
wise, particularly so far as its heroine was concerned,—a far 
from complimentary, but on the whole a fairly accurate por- 


‘trayal of a type of American womanhood most of us can 


inelude within the circle of our personal acquaintance. We 
have all known at least one Carol Kennicott. To this por- 


trait, Mr. Lewis has now added a companion piece, even more 


- 


skillfully painted, more powerful, more convincing than its 
predecessor. His latest novel, “Babbitt,” reveals not only a 
definite increase in its author’s talents as a literary artist, but 
it comes much closer to the actual facts of life. Its hero is 
the American business man as we all know him, George 
Follansbee Babbitt is the typical husband and father of count- 
less homes, the land over. We touch shoulders with him in 
eyery trolley. His voice is heard in every smoking-car. He 
makes up the bulk of every theatre audience. He is found 
in every lodge and every clubroom no less than in every com- 
mercial enterprise, from its partners down to the poorest- 
paid clerk in its employ. He constitutes that throng of 
employers and employed, wage-payers and wage-earners, who 


go to the making of our body politic. Mr. Lewis is an 
incorrigible realist. He is one of those who, seeing a rose 
upon an ash-heap, sees less the flower than the ashes. He 
is little concerned with ideals or aspirations. He strives “to 
draw the thing as he sees it.””’ Consequently he overemphasizes 
depressing details. Enamoured of facts, he is needlessly 
drawn to the darker aspects of his picture. That is why 
many persons, especially those who shrink from the bare truth, 
and like to live in a pleasant, rose-colored, sentimental world 
of their own, find his books far from agreeable reading. He 
has also the defects of his qualities. He is apt to sacrifice 
truth to cleverness. For the sake of a brilliant epigram, 
sometimes he distorts the facts of any given situation. Yet, 
taken by and large, his. novel comes perilously near to being 
a veritable masterpiece. The general effect of “Babbitt” is 
exceptionally impressive and significant. - Few men among 
its readers but are forced to acknowledge that it comes near 
to telling their own stories. Upon its pages, in more ways than 
one, they themselves live, move, and have their being. 

Babbitt, as his creator describes him, is astonishingly 
lifelike, a personality commonplace, yet far from unattractive. 
He is a genuine man. In his veins flows the red life-blood of | 
an actual human being. He is manly, and, like all the rest 
of us, crude, impulsive, half-educated, bromidic, boisterous, 
given to sudden enthusiasms, blundering, often blindly parti- 
san, at other times surprisingly generous and liberal-minded. 
In business, a hustler, a go-getter, nervous, energetic, quick 
to grasp opportunities, unscrupulous and merciless toward his 
competitors, but the most loyal and charitable of friends. He 
is shown to us in all sorts of situations, domestic, social, indus- 
trial, many of them ignoble. some of them anything but repu- 
table; and amid them all, at the breakfast-table, in his office, 
in the smoking-compartment of a Pullman, as a Rotary Club 
speaker, this dealer in suburban real estate, this booster, 
joiner, would-be millionaire, reveals himself as an overgrown 
boy, generous, excitable, not always in his business dealings 
strictly honorable, occasionally led by his weaknesses into 
forbidden paths, the prey of a myriad sudden impulses, not 
gifted above the ordinary, at the mercy of his children and 
any one else who tries to influence him, yet ready at all times 
to acknowledge his wrong-doing. Always meaning well, though 
he seldom sees clearly where his duty lies, what morality he 
possesses is more instinctive than intelligent, more negative 
than positive. He is veritably the man in the street. He is 
the raw material out of which our civilization, gradually and 
inevitably, is being made. Whether we like it or not,—and 
most of us_prefer to close our eyes to the glaring defects of 
contemporary existence, and ostrich-like pretend they do not 
exist,—the actual American comes pretty close to the hero 
of Mr. Lewis’s novel. An honest, impartial examination of 
our national character will, I believe, bear witness both to 
the closeness of its observations and to the accuracy of. its 
conclusions. 

To chureh people, of course, the most interesting part of 
“Babbitt” is that which deals with religion. It is far from 
elevating. In this book, there is no mention of liberal Chris- 
tianity. So far as its author is concerned, progressive reli- 
gion does not exist. The faith pictured is orthodoxy of a 
rather cheap and hysterical though at the same time rather 
mercenary and smoothly conventional type. We are told: “If 
you had asked Babbitt what his religion was, he would have 
answered in sonorous, Booster’s-Club rhetoric, ‘My religion 
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is to serve my fellow-men, to honor my brother as myself, 
and to do my bit to make life happier for one and all.’ If 
you had pressed him for more detail, he would have announced, 
‘T’m a member of the Presbyterian church, and naturally I 
accept its doctrines.’ If you had been so brutal as to go on, 
he would have protested, ‘There’s no use discussing and 
arguing about religion: it just stirs up bad feeling.’ Actually, 
the content of his religion was that there was a supreme 
being, who had tried to make us perfect, but presumably had 
failed; that if one was a Good Man he would go to a place 
ealled Heaven (Babbitt unconsciously pictured it as rather 
like an excellent hotel with a private garden), but if one 
was a Bad Man, that-is, if he murdered, or committed burg- 
lary, or used cocaine, or had mistresses, or sold non-existent 
real estate, he would be punished. Babbitt was uncertain, 
however, about what he called ‘this business of Hell.’ He 
explained to his son: ‘Of course, I’m pretty liberal. I don’t 
exactly believe in a fire-and-brimstone Hell. Stands to rea- 
son, though, that a fellow can’t away with all sorts of 
Vice, and not get nicked for it, see how I mean? Upon this 
theology he rarely pondered. The kernel of his practical 
religion was that it was respectable, and beneficial to one’s 
business, to be seen going to services; that the Church kept 
the Worst Hlements from being still worse, and that the 
pastor’s sermons, however dull they might seem at the time 
of taking, yet had a voodooistic power which ‘did a fellow 
good’—kept him in touch with higher things.” 

In other words, the religion of Babbitt, what there is of 
it, is composed of a little superstition, much habit and con- 
ventionality, but with only the faintest comprehension of what 
Christianity really means. Now, that, I take it, is what reli- 
gion, the Christian religion, actually amounts to in the lives of 
hundreds and thousands of our fellow-citizens. They take 
their churchmanship thoughtlessly, as a mere matter of course. 
Their religion. is a side issue. What the church stands for is 
of secondary value. To them, the language of the pulpit is 
largely unintelligible. So completely has Protestant Chris- 
tianity in this country been emptied of the thrill and romance, 
the glory and the fire it once possessed, so thoroughly has 
its pristine vigor and appeal evaporated, that it has become 
the battleground of warring theologies. Its pulpit utter- 
ances have degenerated into what chiefly amounts to mere 
rhetoric and platitude. Its activities are mere outward 
observance, empty ritual, or a weary treadmill of superfluous 
mechanisms, wherein numbers count far more than spiritual 
attainments, with the result that in the average church 
organization, there is “more perspiration than inspiration.” 
So completely, in fact, has organized religion in America, 
among all its various denominations, liberal and orthodox 
alike, lost sight of the vision which brought it into existence, 
sold out to Big Business, formalism, and worldly interests, 
that in the ears of the crowd, its gospel sounds little, if any, 
better than so much clanging brass, so many tinkling cymbals. 
To such an extent has the Christianity of this day ‘and 
generation, in the daily lives of its supporters, failed to make 
good, that the Babbitts find in it little compelling force, scant 
reasons for accepting its leadership, little inspiration to 
enlist beneath the banners of the cross. 

So the presence of Babbitt to-day constitutes the most 
serious indictment of, as well as the most searching challenge 
to, modern religion that exists. ‘Here I am,” he says. 
“What are you going to do with me? How can you help me? 
Can you render religion so real, so satisfying, so much worth 
while, that it will grip me as it gripped the saints and martyrs 
in the days of old? Make God a visible, controlling presence 
in my daily life, filling my customary occupations with the 
splendor and beauty and inspiration of unearthly things, so 
that I count it all joy to enter into temptation, so that I 
may glory in grappling with the world’s pain and misery, 
endure hardship like a good soldier of Jesus Christ, and find 
my loftiest pleasure, my keenest delight, in making this world 
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a better place to live in for those who are poorer, more 
wretched, less fortunate than 1? Show me how to do this, 
make religion mean this to me, and I will take up my cross 
and follow your Master to the end of the world.” That is 
the challenge I hear Babbitt uttering to all church people. 
So far, save in a few scattered instances, the church has 
failed to give him what he asks for. Until now, the Babbitts 
—particularly the younger Babbitts—among us have been 
repelled rather than attracted by the church, when indeed 
they have given it any thought at all. To them, Christianity 
seems archaic, stupid, colorless, ineffectual, old-womanish. The 
professional representatives of Jesus Christ on earth cling to 
past ways, are blind to resplendent opportunities. The church 
has shown herself soft instead of hard, cowardly instead of 
heroic, compromising instead of bravely conscientious, worldly 
and class-conscious instead of unselfish, democratic, and 
humane; narrow instead of broad, still given to crucifying its 
prophets, to tithing mint, anise, and cumin, rather than 
giving heed to truth, mercy, and justice, always the weightier 
matters of the law, ‘Therefore, they frankly tell us, the 
ehurch is not for them. 

Yet Babbitt needs the church, and the church needs Babbitt. 
How can they be brought together? How can the contrary 
points of view be reconciled, the misunderstanding and igno- 
rance on both sides be cleared away? ‘The situation is by no 
means hopeless. So far as Babbitt is concerned, there is in 
his nature a strong foundation to build on. Mr. Lewis’s por- 
trait is not without its encouraging features. One of Bab- 
bitt’s characteristics, in fact, the strongest element in his 
nature, is his idealism. The man is an unconscious idealist. 
His heart is hungry for something, he knows not what. His 
life is an uncertain, blundering search for a happiness he does 
not now possess. Most of what he does, his mistakes, his sins 
even, is committed not so much through any deliberate inten- 
tion, or through any weakness of will, as because, discontented 
with things as they are, conscious that his daily living is 
somehow inherently defective, he is always trying to find some 
way out of his difficulties. Sometimes it is one thing, and 
again it is another, but always this insatiable hope for 
better things, this spirit of adventure, drives him on, now 
in this way, now in that. In other words, Babbitt, with all 
his practicality, is an incorrigible dreamer. And to this extent, 
above everything else, his portrait is true to life. After 
Ferrero, the Italian historian, visited this country, he said: 
“T had heard that Americans were money-grubbers, engrossed 
in dollar-chasing, absorbed in material affairs. I found them 
a nation of idealists, the least worldly, the most romantic people 
in the modern world.” That, I think, is true. Our variegated 
population is the offspring of pioneers. We are the descend- — 
ants of generations of explorers and adventurers, who, follow- 
ing one or another dream, left the old home, and crossed 
stormy seas to seek their fortunes in a new world. The spirit 
of the pioneer explored this continent, discovered its natural 
resources, bridged our rivers, built our cities, founded our 
government. That spirit is still keenly alive within us all. 
That eagerness to try new experiments, to push forward into 
fresh experiences, has made a romance of industrial prog- 
ress, constructed skyscrapers, gone into the making of commer- 
cial enterprises, railroads, factories, stock companies, of every 
kind. It has been the controlling factor in the accumulation 
of most of our American fortunes. And it is still with us, 
waiting to be diverted into nobler channels of expression, 
ready to be utilized in the accomplishment of purposes still 
loftier and more disinterested. In other words, as a people 
we have our faults—many of them, but they are the faults, 
not of decadence, but of youth. The weaknesses of Europe 
are those of old age. What the Old World is suffering from is 
a hardening of its moral arteries. Its vigor has departed. It 
is cynical, worn out, worldly wise. On this side of the Atlantic, 
we are in the later years of adolescence. As a people we are 
headstrong, uncertain, impulsive, ignorant, the prey of our 
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emotions. But our future is rich with promise. We can still 
dream. We still enjoy grappling with obstacles whose con- 
quest calls for the expenditure of all our brain and brawn. 
Existence, even for the American business man, is still roman- 


tic, full of zest, eager, capable of passionate enthusiasms, 


high attainments. 
j Here is something for the church to appeal to, for organized 
Christianity to recognize and build upon. Hitherto, as I 
haye said, Christianity has failed to do this. It has been soft, 
petty, trivial. Therefore, the Babbitts have ignored it. We 
hear a great deal nowadays about the failure of young men 
to enter the ministry. 'This obvious weakness is explained in 
many ways. I have yet to hear suggested what, in my humble 
opinion, is the real answer to the question. What, in Heaven’s 
name, is there in the life of the church, as it is generally lived, 


to attract vigorous, red-blooded youth? Young men are seers 


‘of visions and dreamers of dreams. They want to apply their 
They respond 
to the lure of the unknown and the impossible. They are 
chivalrous. What they like above everything else is a fight. 
Give them a cause worth championing, however unpopular; 
give them a glorious ideal to be realized through battle, long, 
hard, strenuous, even in the face of overwhelming odds,—and, 
though at the risk of life itself, they will flock to enlist under 
its banners, fling themselves into its service with splendid 


5 ‘disregard of self. Let religion dare to throw off its encum- 


brances; let Christianity have the moral courage to disen- 
tangle itself from the past, have done with petty prejudices 


and pompous futilities, declare itself what it really is, a cause’ 


infinitely worth living for and worth dying for, a service 
demanding all a man has and can give, a great adventure into 
undiscovered lands against terrific adversaries; let Christian- 
ity stand forth in her guise of long ago,—and there will be no 
lack of youthful champions in her pulpits or her pews. And 
the enthusiastic loyalty of the ordinary layman waits for the 
Same appeal. Let the church come to Babbitt, saying: “Here 
is a mighty task to be accomplished,—the freeing of the world 
from eyil, the abolition of sin, the establishment of God’s 
kingdom of truth and righteousness and justice in the hearts 
of men. It -is no easy job. You will get out of the fight no 
riches, or what the world counts success. Wounds, losses, 
trials, loneliness, will be your lot. We cannot even offer you 
with certainty a golden crown and the seats of the blest here- 
after. We do offer you pain and endless risks. To follow Christ 
means to liye dangerously, to jeopardize all you have and 
are. That is what he did. Jesus is the manliest of men. With 
him, you will have fightings within and fears without, hunger 
and pain and cold and weariness. But you will ‘drink delight 
of battle. with your peers.’ You will have the reward of 
fighting a winning fight. By overcoming the beast in your 
own nature, and making your life useful to whoever needs 
you, you will have meat to eat, the world knows not of. You 
will have that joy which only comes from laying down your life 
for others, the peace of a still and quiet conscience, the reward 
which is only given to those who, daring to bet their lives that 
there is a God, bear one another’s burdens, do unto others as 
they would be done by.” Let the church stand before the 
Babbitts of earth, holding in her hand the cross, and saying: 
“Dare you throw in your lot with me? I come not to bring 
peace, but a sword.” - And the result will be instantaneous 
and overwhelming. BHagerly and gallantly, men of force and 
action will crowd her sanctuaries to overflowing, direct her 
activities, dominate her councils, in our common life restore 
her to a place of influence and power, make of her even that 
better thing, a mighty source of Christian usefulness, sending 
out its influence far and wide, cleansing our politics, purify- 
ing our amusements, ennobling our home life, reconciling labor 
and capital, spreading a spirit of heroism and truthfulness, 
sympathy, fair play, purity, and unselfish love from heart to 
heart, from life to life, until wars of every kind shall cease, 
‘and all men shall be known as his disciples by the love they 
bear one to another. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A Family Physician Speaks 
To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I am not a church member, for the single reason that there 
is no Unitarian church in the city where I live. 

If you will pardon a word of “shop talk,” I will say that 
upon reading the article my first thought was that the whole 
affair seemed quite analogous to those occasional spasms we 
formerly had of inyiting some more or less distinguished 
“regular” physician to address some one of our homeopathic 
gatherings on the subject of “medical unity.” What was 
ever accomplished? Nothing. Here, in a word, is the whole 
speech. 

“Now that we are both giving small doses of medicines and 
both trying to cure our patients, won’t you please give up your 
sectarian name and return to the fold, and we will: have 
one grand school of medicine!” 

Not once have I ever heard such a speaker frankly acknowl- 
edge the truth of the law of similia, or express a willingness 
to. investigate our claims, or. acknowledge the tremendous debt 
the science of medicine owes to Samuel Hahnemann and his 
followers. bi 

I see nothing different in Bishop Slattery’s flattering address. 
No acknowledgment of their outworn creeds and dogmas, no 
intimation of a desire even for a change of doctrine long 
past its usefulness before he was born. What, may I ask, 
has the Hpiscopal Church of value to the Unitarians that is 
not already theirs by inheritance, by tradition, and by right? 

What pottage have they that the Unitarians should throw 
away their birthright to taste? 

‘The Bishop’s reference to Prof. Theophilus Parsons on his 
death-bed recalls to my mind a conversation I had some twenty 
or more years ago with Rey. William A. Bartlett, D.D., a 
Presbyterian minister of some note, at one time stationed in 
Washington, D.C. 

For many years before his death I was his family physician 
and friend, and we often discussed various matters of mutual 
interest. He told me that Mr. Justice Miller of the United 
States Supreme Court repudiated his Unitarianism at the 
time he was president of the Unitarian Conference, and that 
when he died, soon after (I think in 1890 or 1891), he (Dr. 
Bartlett) was invited to preach his funeral sermon. Without 
personally knowing the facts of the case, my answer to him 
was that the mind when afflicted with senility frequently 
reverts to puerile states, not only in matters of a religious 
nature but to any others. 

As a physician, more or less familiar with mental disease, 
I feel bound to say that I believe no perfectly well and sane 
Unitarian would ever repudiate his distinctive beliefs. That 
was my answer to Dr. Bartlett, and, not knowing anything 
whatsoever about Professor Parsons, that would be my hypo- 
thetical answer to Bishop Slattery. Witness Mr. Bryan at 
the present moment. 

Such criticisms as these or such attempts to make capital 
at the expense of Unitarianism seem to me weak, cheap, and 
decidedly left-handed. 

If any of us happen to live longer than Chief Justice Taft, 
let us note whether or not his mind fails him in regard to 
his religious beliefs. 

During the past week, my wife and I have been entertaining 
two Episcopal clergymen attending their annual convention in 
our city. They also have been entertaining us. Both these 
gentlemen are at the age when they should be the most 
useful, most respected, and happiest men in their respective 
communities. 

Exactly the opposite appears to be the case, and both 
acknowledged they were anxiously waiting for the time to 
come when they could retire on their clerical pensions. One 
of these gentlemen, whom I knew thirty-five years ago in col- 
lege, asked me if I knew there are 10, 000, 000 people in the 
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Of the meetings and the faith itself, the Indianapolis News said editorially: 


“There can be little doubt that the Unitarian Church and the 


who still has very important work to do. Without freedom of thought and speech there can be no progress. It is not meant to suggest tha) 


in days when these were | 


United States alone who deny the existence of a God and the 
authority of the Church. 

I asked him when he finished counting them, and if he 
were sure he had them all. I also asked him what wonder 
there are so many who deny God’s existence when they so 
seldom hear any mention of Him in the pulpit or the press. 
I have been a very regular attendant at church for more 
than fifty years, in many denominations, and outside Unita- 
rian churches I think I have not heard more than ten or 
a dozen sermons on God, nature, evolution, astronomy, litera- 
ture, art, music, trees, flowers, or a hundred other subjects 
I might mention intimately and vitally concerned with our 
daily life and happiness. 

I have, however, heard many too many sermons on the 
Deity of Christ, the Doctrine of the Atonement, etc., ete. 

Theories about the person and birth of Christ of no value 
to pure religion, reviews of the latest novel, ete., ete., over 
and over again without end. 

Recently I heard a young and unmarried Congregationalist 
minister preach from the text, “Stay me with flagons, comfort 
me with apples, for I am sick.” It was a great effort; and 
I was obliged to make a great effort to stay in the pew until 
he had finished. 

Not long ago I read in the Sunday calendar of a Methodist 
church a notice from the minister in which he said he was 
listening to feel the needs of his people! 

Think of talent like that going for the price the average 
Methodist church pays a minister! 

A few months ago, my wife and I attended a Presbyterian 
church in one of our suburban towns, and the minister took 
for his subject, “The Human Element in Religion.” 

He made the startling declaration that “the human element 
is characterized by all the characteristics of human element!” 
No, we did not misunderstand him; we sat well down in 
front, and our hearing is good. 

This clergyman I have recently heard has joined the Episco- 
pal communion. His collar now goes around the other way, 
but I doubt if he is of any more service to the world than he 
was before. 

A few years ago I heard Dr. Calthrop, of dear and Saintly 


memory, preach from the text, “The fullness of Him that 
filleth all in all.” Space will not permit me to quote. Are .. 


any ministers to-day preaching from this text? Have you 
read the sermon? Has Bishop Slattery read it and others 


in the little book, “God and His World’? Some of us i 
never forget Dr. Slicer’s wonderful address on “Immort 
as an Achievement” given at a conference in Buffalo ; 
years ago. | 

Bishop Slattery will never read it, as that priceless co: 
bution to religion was lost to the world through failur 
get it in type, and Dr. Slicer died _soon afterward. 

In my judgment, if Christianity is to survive for | 
ministers and churches and religious schools must “set { 
house in order” and become better educated along bro 
and more tolerant lines. 

Ministers of all denominations, if there must be more © 
one, must preach the truths of God and nature wherever 
may lead, which can never be at variance with pure relig) 
and they must let the non-essentials pass. 

I lift my hat to all truly helpful religious bodies for v 
they have accomplished of good, but I view with admira) 
the Unitarians, who, I think, are following more closely 1 
any others the leadership of Christ. 

Hail to the coming singers ! 

Hail to the brave light-bringers ! 

Forward they reach and share 

All that they sing and dare. 

Parcel and part of all 

They keep the festival, 

Forereach the good to be, 

And share the victory. 

They feel the earth move sunward,— 

They join the great march onward. 
AN OBSERVE 


Overdoing the Glad Hand 


To the Editor of Tue Curistran ReGisterR :— 

An editorial note in THe Curistian Recister of a w 
ago reports the complaint of a correspondent who did not 
a cordial greeting at a Unitarian church in a certain ¢ 
Admitting the value of- friendliness as a Christian vir 
I cannot down a questioning in my mind of the wisdom 
this constant urge to welcome the stranger. I wonder i 
these days, when the church is no longer the community’s ¢ 
meeting-place, it is really consonant with the purpose of 
preaching hour. And especially, as a frequent visitor 
churches of all sorts, I personally wonder if the “welcon 


committees,” that in so many cases smack of “plaster I 
paint,” are not more of a hindrance than a help. 4 


2 


ftands have exerted a considerable influence on other churches. 


ive a monopoly of liberalism, for that would not be true. But it can be 


as dangerously heretical.” 


THE WESTERN CONFERENCE, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


and the chureh would be much poorer were it not for the liberal, 
said that they did stand for liberalism and freedom in religion 


2 emphasis on the social gospel is very wise in principle, 
ery harmful if it is set up as opposed to the spiritual serv- 
the church, or if it is allowed to interfere with the con- 
f the church with the individual. Committees are appointed 
eet the strangers, ushers coached to give the glad hand, 
congregations exhorted to make the visitor feel at home. 
any churches, there is such a bustling and chattering, that 
ervice closes much more like a sewing-circle or a business 
s luncheon club than an hour of worship. The casual 
receives a half-dozen Babbitt-like handshakes and is 
how welcome he is by ushers with boosters’ smiles. 
hemes for welcoming of strangers overlook two very 
tiant facts. In the first place, the Sunday morning serv- 
3 not primarily a social gathering. Its prime purpose is 
tual—man attempting to establish contact, to commune, 
the Soul of the Universe. In spite of the fact that it is 
al, periodic, and congregational, the hour of worship must, 
s worship, of necessity be individual at heart. This pur- 
must be the touchstone by which the order of the Sunday 
uing service is determined. Beauty of architecture, of 
¢, of reading, or of sermon undoubtedly serves to lift the 
of man, and should be one of the church’s foremost aims. 
lis respect the Catholic Church deserves the highest praise. 
‘ontribution to the world’s store of beauty has been of the 
est order, and more stalwartly than any other church has 
ithstood the craze of jazz in music and architecture. 

e of the Liberal Faith believe that truth and reason are 
ers of religion ; the closer we get to reality, the closer we 
te God. So the church hour should in every part be honest 
tational. But anything that interferes with the inspira- 
of the prayer and worship, anything that lessens the 
ity of the service, interferes with the vital mission of the 
¢eh—spiritual ministration. 

ie welcoming committee too frequently misjudges the psy- 
ogy or the mood of the visitor. The tactless though well- 
aded greeting weakens the effect of the sermon or the 
ems upon a sensitive visitor. The performance is too 
h like personal work in a shouting revival. There are 
4 When one wants, or at least needs, quiet, solemnity, and 
‘ity. There are times when one wants to be alone. 

he church has ample opportunities to enrich the social life 
tS parish. A Sunday afternoon tea, where minister and 
sregation may meet and receive the benefit of each other’s 


association, is of great value to both. To such meetings the 
visitor or stranger should be made most cordially welcome. A 
welcome to the church should be given all visitors on the 
chureh calendar: and in the notices appearing in the daily 
papers, with invitation to meet the pastor or associate with 
the church. In fact, true Christian humility is inconsistent 
with exclusiveness or a perverted sense of social superiority 
at any time during the week, and certainly on Sunday. The 
dignity—that is, the worthiness—of the Sunday service is not 
to be interpreted as an attempt to make private oratories of 
our churches, but as an attempt to express the spirit of wor- 
ship, to enhance the spiritual value of regular meeting together. 
The function of the Church, that of religion itself, is to seek 
after God. When the greeting of friend or visitor intrudes 
upon this function, and in many city churches with their atmos- 
phere of bustle and camaraderie I am convinced that it does, 
it is wrong. Lewis M. LATANE. 
MARION, VA. 


Chanting, “I Believe— ” 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Dr. Slattery’s invitation to Unitarians to return to the fold 
interested me. I like his spirit, although my experience in the 
choir of an Episcopal church taught me the impossibility of 
such a move. The service is truly religious. I like it. But 
it is difficult for a Unitarian to say words, in or out of a 
church, that are not true. I recall chanting, “I believe in God 
the Father Almighty, and in Jesus Christ his only begotten 
Son; born of the Virgin Mary,” ete., ete. I felt somehow that 
I was lying before God and man. While I believe in God, from 
much plain evidence the Devil is Almighty. As for Jesus being 
the only Son, and born of a Virgin at that, such things are 
believed only by backward peoples. 

I believe Unitarians have rendered a great service to man- 
kind in pushing through the fog of superstition. We are out 
in the clear sunlight. We know 


The light pours down from heaven, 
And enters where it may. 


The Unitarian spirit is growing, finding its way into all the 
other churches; and it is no surprise that Dr. Slattery has 
become inoculated. L. Cottn SUMMERS. 


ROSLINDALE, MASS. 
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Real Estate and Fiction 


An editorial in the Boston Herald calls attention to the rise in 
real estate values on Cape Cod. There is more than a casual connec- 


tion between this fact and the birth of “Joe” Lincoln at Brewster | 


some years ago. . Concord real estate advertisements speak of Thoreau 
and the Alcotts, of Hawthorne and Emerson. These names add value. 
We wonder what, Henry George would say to such instances of ‘“un- 


earned increment.” 


Cc. R. J. 


Money Hunger 


TRODDEN GoLD. By Howard Vincent O’Brien. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 

Money hun- 
ger is one of 
the worst of 
our American 
vices. The 
number of our 
novelists who, 
first and last, 
have made it 
the controlling 
factor of their 
plots, is legion. 
Mr. O’Brien 
now joins the 
procession, but 
treats our pre- 
vailing wea k- 
ness in a man- 
ner somewhat 
novel. Taking two heroines instead of 
one, the daughters of an ambitious mother, 
he marries one of them to a successful 
broker, the other to an instructor in 
chemistry in one of our universities. The 
resulting complications, due to the influ- 
ence of wealth upon one and of poverty 
upon the other, make a story which is 
often dramatic and always plausible. 
The pictures of life on varying social 
planes are drawn with skill, and a good 
sense of contrast. Altogether, a novel 
better than the average, with an excel- 
lent moral. A. B. H. 


Behold, a Mouse Was Born 


PERADVENTURE. By Robert Keabdle. 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

There is a fable somewhere or other 
of a mountain brought to bed with young. 
After a great pother, behold, a mouse 
was born. Mr. Keable’s book is like that. 
To be sure, both mice and mountains have 
their place in the cosmic scheme, but they 
are different and there is a distinction 
in the difference. This is only another 
way of saying that the solutions of Paul 
Kestern’s religious problems do not jus- 
tify their parents. And the problems do 
make a lot of noise. 

Peradventure is a recital of the spir- 
itual, or, more precisely, the theological 
and philosophical, struggles of a youth 
reared in the harsh, colorless, and nar- 
rowly dogmatic atmosphere of evangeli- 
cal Anglicanism. He goes to Cambridge 
University and falls in with a Roman 
Catholic priest, himself a convert from 


HOWARD VINCENT 
O'BRIEN 


New 


- 


Protestantism, and, as is usual with con- 
verts, more Catholic than the Pope him- 
self. As the priest proves the logicality 
of Catholicism, a _free-thinking under- 
graduate destroys Paul’s belief in the in- 
fallibility of the Bible. The inexorable 
logic of the one and the skepticism of 
the other drive him to the point of sub- 
mitting to Rome. He saves himself, how- 
ever, by way of an emergency exit which 
he discovers just in the nick of time. But 
the Universe is waiting for him, and he is 
confronted by Nature red in tooth and 


claw. After a series of adventures, 
mainly emotional, he “wonderfully, in- 
toxicatingly ... finds an answer to all 


his questions.” The publisher’s announce- 
ment tacitly requests that the answer be 
withheld, though the reviewer is at a 
loss to understand why a novel of ideas— 
and Peradventure is primarily that— 
should depend upon a dénowement for its 
appeal. : 

Mr. Keable’s technique, despite a par- 
tially blurred outline and a false note 
or two, evidences a decided growth. This 
augurs well. Ww. J. G. 


Divorce in England 


THr Hincps or Custom. By Hdnah Aiken. 
New York: Dodd, Mead. & Co. $2.00. 

“Whatever swings off the hinges of 
custom, is off the hinges of reason.” Wade 
Graeme knew that he and Isobel were 
made for each other, but custom, Hnglish 
custom, decreed that never could they 
be honorably united. Years before, in 
his blind and chivalrous youth, Alma had 
wept and told him she cared for him. 
Ever since then—until he stumbled 
through the fog to Isobel’s room of roses, 
—life had been but a deadly round, numb- 
ing him with its senselessness. Isobel, 
too, had been too hasty in escaping from 
the dangers of old-maidism, and had mar- 
ried blood without love, for that seemed the 
only course to take. A similar situation in 
America might easily have been remedied, 
but the divorce laws of England offered 
no hope. It is upon their inhumanity 
that the book is offered as a _ protest. 
The author has stated her premises with 
clarity and force. The metamorphosis of 
Wade under Isobel’s stimulus should in- 
spire all people who have become lost in 
a rut. The solution, to the American 
mind at least, lacks conviction. As propa- 
ganda, it may be more effective so, but as 
fiction, it is disappointing. There are 
many passages of marked beauty in the 
book. _ Moreover, the author kindly al- 
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lows the reader the chance of “filling in” 
characters. This combined with a terse 
quick style of writing makes more enjoy- 
able a book whose subject matter leaves a 
good deal to be desired. H. M. P. 


High Life in Tilling 

Miss Marr. By H. F. Benson. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $1.75. 

Those who enjoy E. F. Benson in his 
satirical vein will take great satisfaction 
in the perusal of Miss Mapp. Such a book 
is not for all: its plot is far too slender, 
its humor far too subtleeand its move- 
ment far too slow to please the average 
reader. But - what a feast for kindred 
souls! For all social purposes, the town 
of Tilling consisted of but ten people. 
Klizabeth Mapp, by reason of her superb 
skill as a strategist, claimed the leader- 
ship of the group. Diva, corpulent where 
Miss Mapp was majestic, liked peace, but 
found it sometimes difficult to attain. 
Trene Coles was an artist—and, accord- 
ing to Miss Mapp, had a dreadful, hu- 
morous tongue, an indecent disregard of 
publie or private opinion, and an appall- 
ing gift of mimicry. Mr. Bartlett, the 
padre, unless excited, talked either in 
broadest Scotch or Hlizabethan terms, 
while his wife made her presence known 
by mouselike squeals uttered on the slight- 
est provocation. Captain Puffin and Major 
Flint, retired bachelors, played golf day- 
times, and worked, the one on Roman 
roads, and the other on his diaries—or so 
one was led to believe—during the long 
evenings. The Poppits, new-comers, and 
too ostentatiously rich, drove in what 
they termed “the Royce,” and flaunted 
sables the first possible minute of winter. 
Mr. Wyse, the last of the group, spent 
much of his time away from Tilling, and 
not altogether to the regret of society 
there, for when he was in residence, the 
social plane became so much higher, that 
the air was a little difficult to breathe. 
Part of the reason for this was that he 
possessed a sister married to Italian roy- 
alty. Handled by a less skillful person 
than Mr, Benson, the account of the doings 
of this handful of persons might prove 
dull, to say the least; but under his 
touch, the daily doings—the rite of shop- 
ping, bridge, fashions for ladies, a visit 
from the Prince of Wales minus the 
Prince—emerge as beautifully drawn 
caricatures. H. M. P. 


Books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure 
and good; 
Round these, with tendrils strong as 


flesh and blood, 


Our pastime and our happiness will 
eros — Wordsworth. 


The Test of Substance 


Tun Best SHort Storms or 1922. 
by Hdward J. O’Brien. 
nard & Company. $2.00. 

It was in 1915 that Mr. O’Brien first 
began to make his valuable selections of 
the year’s best short stories. He is now 
probably as well fitted as any writer to 
make such a choice, though he freely 
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admits that his selections might differ 
considerably from that of other experts 
in that particular form of writing. His 
study of the stories of 1922 has led him 
to declare that disintegration is a force 
in American literature that can be no 
longer ignored. He pays Sherwood Ander- 
son the tribute of being ‘the man who is 
nearest to finding freedom, and I believe 
he is also the man who is most anxious 
to return to Main Street and report what 
he has found.” Mr. O’Brien bases his 
choice on substance that is organic, that 
is, substance that pulsates with American 
life. The first test of a short story is, 
then, the test of substance—how com- 
pelling has the writer made his narra- 
tion? The second test is form and ar- 
rangement. He has listed twenty stories, 
taken from a variety of magazines, and 
published them in the body of the book. 
The volume also contains the Biographi- 
eal Roll of Honor of American Short 
Stories, and a number of valuable indexes 
and bibliographies on the short story. 
The book is one for authors, editors, libra- 
rians, English teachers, and directors of 
courses on the short story, but it is also 
a volume for busy people who may have 
a few minutes in which to indulge a love 
of the best romance of the day. §E. H.C. 


“Much boodle 
you’re taking 
From novels 
they say, 
In fact you are 
making 
Much Hay, 
Ian, eh?” 


IAN HAY 


Clean-hearted Stories 


THn Lucky NumBer. By Ian Hay. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

In these days of sex-problem novels 
which reek of the spiritual dissecting- 
room, it is refreshing to take up this 
collection of thirteen short stories by 
Major Ian Hay Beith, wholesome, objec- 
tive, straightforward, clean-hearted, clear- 
visioned. The stories were written at 
widely separated intervals, the earliest 
in 1906 and the latest in 1922, and reflect 
varied environments and moods, all the 
way from the whimsical tenderness of 
“The Liberry,” which touches the gray 
side of human experience as a sunbeam 
touches a cloud, to the boisterous fun of 
*A Sporting College” and 
nens,’ which revives the heart of youth 
dormant in the oldest and crabbedest of 
us. A. M. L. 


It’s Only Dreams that Last 


ANTHONY JOHN. By Jerome K. Jerome. 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 

Jerome K. Jerome, whom we remember 
from his Passing of the Third Floor Back, 
is a preacher or a prophet, who has 
ehosen the vivid appeal of drama and fic- 
tion to convey his message to the world. 
Anthony John is but a_ thinly-veiled 


New 


“preachment, the theme of which is the 


= 


“Locum Te-. 
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futility of riches, and the necessity of the 
‘spirit of Christ. 


Less greed, less passion, 
more of loving, sacrificial service. An- 
thony John, successful in business and 
love, finds himself forced at last to flee 
his great possessions, that he may save 
his soul by fighting with God for the re- 
demption of the world. Only so could he 
render his acts as well as his lips to God. 


For People of Leisure 


VALLEY WartTrRs. By Charles D. Stewart. 
New York: H. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 

As its title suggests, there is little of 
the heat and strife of life to be found in 
Valley Waters. With Zanesville and the 
valley of the Muskingum River as a back- 
ground, the author has built up a story 
full of human interest. David Mann, 
dragging himself up from the pit where 
a burst of shrapnel has plunged him, 
realizes for the first time in twenty years 
that he wants his mother. Having no 
recollection of her whatsoever, he is at 
a loss to know how to begin his search. 
The doctors and nurses in the hospital 
do their best to put meaning into the 
elusive memories of his first four years 
of life, but to no avail. He remembers 
being on a sidewalk in Chicago guard- 
ing a pile of furniture, but how-.he got 
there he has no idea. Back in the city 
where he has made his own way, he hunts 
in his mind for a clue until he is almost 
desperate. Then comes Vose, the blind 
man, and with him light. - There is no 
fault to find with the story up to this 
point, if one forgives the slowness of the 
narrative: each step is logical, each char- 
acter well drawn and unusually pleasant 
to meet. From here on, however, it is as 
though the author had taken you up a 
hill to see a view, and then hurried off 
with the hero before you had a chance to 
see anything. It may be the correct end- 
ing from a romantic point of view, but it 
is rather disappointing to those who, hay- 
ing become interested in the mother, want 
her to remain the heroine throughout the 

book. 13h in as 


Tabloid Reviews 


Tun CHARM OF A WELL-MANNERED Homan. By 
Helen HE. Starrett. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $1.50. ; 

This book, originally published under 
another name, has been revised and re 
issued because of its sweetness of spirit 
and its fruitful suggestiveness to those 
who would make the home a sanctuary of 
love and joy. One of the author’s favor- 
ite expressions was “the dear everyday- 
ness of things.” Her meaning is perfectly 
illustrated in the picture of the ideal 
family drawn in this book. 


Moror Campcrart. By F.L.Brimmer. New 


York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

The Macmillan Company publishes a 
valuable series of Outing Handbooks for 
outdoor work and play. Motor Campcraft 
is the latest of this series, in which the 
Managing Editor of Owters’ Recreation 
talks of all the latest devices to make the 
motor camper comfortable. It is no 
longer necessary to leave home to tour the 
country. We may now take our homes 
along with us. 
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SELECTED PorMs. By John Masefield. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


John Masefield is one of our most pro- 
lific poets to-day, a master of lyric and 
narrative verse. In this little volume he 
himself has selected from his previous 
books the poems he likes best, and has 
added to them a few new ones, not 
hitherto published. To read this volume, 
is to be conducted through a great hall of 
poesy by the architect who fashioned it. 


TuHP FRINNDSHIF INDISPENSABLH. By Charles 
H. Jefferson. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $0.75. 


Like Joseph Fort Newton, the author 
of this book sees things with the eyes of 
a preacher who has spoken from great 
pulpits on both sides of the water. And 
he tells us that Britons and Americans 
need to be interpreted to each other. Dr. 
Jefferson has written a little book that 
every one should read, full of appreciation 
of things beautiful in Britain, and in- 
spired by a deep conviction of the impor- 
tance of keeping in repair our interna- 
tional friendships. 


A Book OF PRAYERS FOR Boys. By C. OC. 
Clements. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$1.40. 

The prayers in this volume are excel- 
lent in expression, dignified, and filled 
with the spirit of aspiration. They are 
quoted from many authors, but all have 
been tested in a boys’ school and found 
helpful to the spirit of devotion in the 
boy. 


RELIGION AND BroLoey. By Ernest H. Unwin. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 


The author of this handbook is house- 
master and science-master in an Hnglish 
school, and his book reflects an interest 
in biology, religion, and boys, all three. 
He accepts the evolutionary point of 
view squarely and gives some interesting 
information about ‘vestiges’ in the 
human body. He believes that a thorough 
study of the world reveals not only a con- 
tinuity of life everywhere, but a spiritual 
background for the world itself. 


WHO's WHO IN AmbricA, 1922-23. Vol. XII. 


Chicago: A. N. Marquis & Oo. $7.50. 


The growth of this indispensable book 
in the course if its history.has been phe- 
nomenal,—from 827 pages in 1899 to 3,520 
pages in this volume, from 8,602  bi- 
ographies to 24,278. This latest edition 
contains 3,339 new biographies. The book 
has demonstrated its right to a place in 
every reference library, as the only avail- 
able source of information concerning 
conspicuous living Americans. 


LivinG LHADHRS. JUDGED BY CHRISTIAN STAND- 
ARDS. By Lucius H. Bugbee. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. $0.50. 


A little book of unusual interest and 
value, in which Gandhi. Clémenceau, 
Lenin, Coué, Lloyd George, and Hinstein 
are held up to the white light of the 
Christian gospel, and found faithful or 
faithless, as the case may be. Only in 
such a way can success be measured and 
greatness appraised. 
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Cave-Dwellers 
MARGARET HILL 


“A prize to the boy or girl who discov- 
ers where a cave-dweller lives,” announced 
Uncle Jack, at breakfast, to Ben and 
Betty, who were spending a week with 
him at his camp in the woods, overlook- 
ing the bluest of sparkling lakes. 

“Cave-dweller!” gasped Betty. ‘“Good- 
ness, Uncle Jack! I thought there was not 
a soul anywhere near us in these woods.” 

“Cave-dweller? Truly, is there?’ asked 
Ben, alive with interest. 

“Cave-dwellers—several,”’ said Uncle 
Jack. “I saw one this morning before 
you two lie-a-beds were awake. Fishing 
for his breakfast, he was.” 

“Did he speak to you?’ asked Betty, 
eyes round with wonder. 

“T heard his voice, though he wasn’t 
speaking to me. I admit I’ve heard 
sweeter voices, but his beauty made up 
for his rattling remarks.” 

“Rattling?” from Ben, 
scenting a joke. 

“His voice sounded to me surprisingly 
like a rattle, and he had plenty to say,” 
said Uncle Jack. “But not another thing 
will I tell you. Now I’m going to write 
letters on this piazza. The cave-dweller 
lives within hail. Come back when you 
find his home.” 

“Tm coming 


puzzled, but 


with you, Ben,’ said 


Betty. “I don’t care about the prize, I 
guess. I’d rather stay with you.” 


- “Poof!” scoffed Ben, trudging through 
the woods ahead of her. “Uncle Jack’s 
always joking—makes us find things out 
that way. You don’t think it’s a man, 
do you? Well, I don’t.” 

“Well, I'll stay with you, anyway,” said 
Betty, vastly relieved. “What do you 
s’pose it is, then? Maybe IJ’ll help you 
find it if I stay with you. If I help you 
find it, Ben, will you give me half the 
prize?” 

“Hush!” Rounding a sharp curve in 
the path, Ben stopped in his tracks and 
held up a hand of warning. ‘Look!’ he 
whispered. “On that dead tree over the 
water! My, isn’t he a beauty !” 

“That big blue bird with his hair stand- 
ing up straight on his head?” 

“Topknot, silly! Isn’t he big? Let's 
watch him till he flies.” Without a sound 
the two children sank to their knees in 
the path. 

“Tsn’t in a hurry, is he?’ whispered 
Betty. 

“Must be watching something,” said 
Ben. “He’s keeping as still, watching 
something, as we are, watching him.” 

Swoop to the lake like an arrow—and 
the bird was back on his perch, something 
wriggling in his bill. 

“Wish!” exclaimed Ben. “My, what a 
good shot! Where’s he going with it, I 
wonder,” as the bird flew off, breakfast in 
mouth. 

“Let's go the same way,” suggested 
Betty. “Guess we’d never find his nest, 
though. Do you s’pose we would?” 

“No, I don’t,’ Ben discouraged her. 


“Might go that way, though. Guess a big 
bird like that has a big nest in a big tree.” 

Sneaker-shod, they padded as noiselessly 
as Indians along the woodsy path. “Let’s 
rest on this bank a minute, Ben,’ said 
Betty, when the path led unexpectedly 
out of the shady woods into the sunshine. 
“Isn’t it a steep bank, Ben? How far 
down do you s’pose it is to the water? 
Wouldn’t this be a jolly place for a 
sabin?’ Then in an unbelieving whisper, 
“OQ Ben, look—quick !” 

Beside her instantly, Ben peered over 
the cliff. “Out of a hole!” he gasped. 
“There he is! Flew like a shot back to 
his dead tree! Gracious, what a voice!” 

“O Ben! O Ben! We've found him— 
we've found him!” Betty was capering 
like a sprite bewitched. “O Ben, I'd for- 
gotten what Uncle Jack sent us after, 
hadn’t you?” 

“Found him?’ Ben echoed vacantly, 
then, suddenly capering also, threw up 


A Narrow Escape 


° DAISY ,D, STEPHENSON ~ 
Miss Mouse went walking one summer day; 
Through the pleasant meadow she took her way, 
And she heard some children by the brook 
Call to each other, ‘“‘Look, oh, look! 


Such fine big cat-tails over there!” 

Miss Mouse gave only a fearful stare, 
Then off she flew. ‘I am glad,” she said, 
“That every cat stood on its head.” 


his cap. “Guess Uncle Jack’ll be sur- 
prised !” he shouted, starting on the home- 
ward path on the run. Coming to such 
a sudden halt that Betty, close behind, 
all but bowled him over, he said gravely: 
“It’s your prize, Betty. You found him. 
Now don’t say it isn’t, ’eause it is.” 

“Silly!” said Betty, in her turn. “I 
wouldn’t have gone a single step without 
you,—would I?—and you would without 
me, so then you would have had it all and 
now we'll go halves. Hurry!” 

Set in motion again by this feminine 
logic, Jack once more took to nimble heels. 

“He’s blue!” shouted Betty, at the first 
glimpse of the cabin. 

“And big! And we saw him catch a 
fish!” supplemented Ben. 

“You’re the spryest explorers I ever 
saw,’ commended Unele Jack, coming to 
the piazza rail. “Bird, beast, or fish?” 

“And we lay on our stomachs on the 


cliff where the path leads into the sun,”: 


went on Betty. 

“Just as I was tempted this morning,” 
chuckled Uncle Jack. 

“But what’s he doing in a hole? 
kind is he?” 

“Kingfisher,” said Uncle Jack. “Beauty, 
isn’t he? You say you saw him catch his 
breakfast? No second trial for him.” 

“I should say not,” said Ben. “Straight 
as a shot. Why doesn’t he live in a tree 
the way he ought to?” 

“That’s no reason—just because most 
birds do. He’s a cave-dweller. 
made him that way.” 


What 
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“He has a good view from his front 
window, anyway,” said Betty. 

“That’s not his window, my city child; 
that’s his door. His real room, or cave, 
or nest, whichever you want to call it, 
is four or six feet farther in. A long 
front hall he has, hasn’t he?” 

“How’d he make it?’ asked Ben, aston- 
ished. 

“Bill and feet,’ said Uncle Jack. ‘His 
feet are specially constructed for the dig- 
ging job—outer toes joined together to 
make good shovels.” ‘ 

“Well, I never!” from Betty. 

“Just what I’m always saying to. out- 
door discoveries myself,’ said Uncle Jack. 


“There’s an old story’— 


“Dark house for babies,’ said Betty, 
practically. 

“That it is,” agreed Uncle Jack. “Five 
or six babies huddled in there now, per- 
haps.” 

“Blue, like Mr. Cave-dweller?” 

“Tf they’re just hatched, they have no 
clothes on, blue or otherwise,” said Uncle 
Jack. “Don’t need any soft downy baby 
clothes in such a sheltered nursery. Ill 
get the prize.” 

“Oh, but you said there was an old 
story,’ begged Betty, unconscious that she 
herself had interrupted the telling of it. 

“There is. Once—oh, a long time ago— 
there lived a man named Aristotle, a 
Greek. No, very likely you never heard 
of him, but one day you will. In a book 
he wrote about birds he tells a fable 
about the kingfisher, then called the hal- 
cyon. The story is that the kingfisher 
builds its nest to float on the sea, and, in 
order that it may not betray the bird’s 
trust, for seven days before and for 
seven days after the shortest day of win- 
ter the sea is smooth as a mill pond. 
During the first seven days the kingfisher 
builds the nest, and during the second 
seven she hatches her young. Taken to- 
gether, the fourteen days were called 
haleyon days.” 

“It stayed calm,” said Betty. 
I never !” 

“Poof! That’s just a story,” said Ben. 

“Tt’s fun to have well-I-never stories 
as well as well-I-never facts,” said Uncle 
Jack. “Now Ill get the prize.” 

What do you suppose it was? When 
Betty and Ben untied the string and un- 
wrapped the box they found a pair of 
opera-glasses. 

“For bird-hunting,” said generous Uncle 
Jack,—‘‘the only kind of bird-hunting that 
should be allowed. I meant to give them 
to you, anyway,” he confessed. “But it’s 
fun to have a prize, isn’t it, and inciden- 


“Well, 


tally I had to put my mind on these_ 


letters! And of course I knew Betty 
wouldn’t hunt up a cave-dweller alone, 
so there was no chance of your not win- 
‘ning it together !” 

[All rights reserved] 


The Loose Tooth 


MARJORIE DILLON 


I wiggled it around, I worked, 
I got my courage up and jerked ; 
It simply wouldn’t budge. 
But now it’s out, I’m glad to say; 
It happened in a funny way— 
I took a bite of fudge. 
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Little Miss Helpful 


MARY M. PARKS 


“Tt came to the house for some reason, 
Some slip at the postoffice. I remember 
it distinctly. At the time I didn’t realize 

e importance of keeping it. I had a bank 
draft for exactly the right amount, and 
I had paid that over to them, so we have 
no canceled check to show for it; but 
I wasn’t expecting any trouble there. Still 
I never destroy such things. I put it 
into my coat pocket, intending to take it 
to the office and put it into the file belong- 
ing to that contract. That’s the last I 
remember, and it isn’t in the file. If I 
have to pay it again, it will take every 

cent of profit on that business.” 

“Never mind, Henry. We'll wear our 
old clothes another year and that will 
make up for it,” said Mrs. Andrews, cheer- 
fully. 

Alice was horrified. ‘Mother, will I 
have to wear my old coat? I can’t. I’ve 
had it two years now, and it was small last 
winter.” 

Father laughed. “Not you. It’s a case 
of have-to, there. But Mother and I can 
get along. Just the same, I don’t like 
to pay it twice.” 

“They ought to take your word for it,” 
remarked Mrs. Andrews, warmly. 

“T think so, too,’ said Alice. 

“New people, Martha. They have just 
bought the business, and there is the 
account on the books, unpaid. Even the 
bookkeeper is new. They don’t know me, 
and they’ll sue unless I pay it. That 
would mean more to pay if I lost.” 

“T’ll look through the desk again,” said 
his wife. 

“No use. Don’t waste your time on it. 
I searched every nook and corner, and I 
know I put it in my coat pocket. I didn’t 
expect to find it here, but we had searched 
everything uptown.” 

Alice was troubled. The whole family 
wardrobe was shabby, and they had 
planned to have new things. However, 
there was nothing she could do about it, 
and she was going to her Cousin Kate’s to 
spend the day. It would be a lively party, 
for Kate had invited several. Alice had 
been looking forward to it for weeks. 

She left the house soon after her father 
did, and took a car on the same line he 
traveled every night and morning. There 
were a good many men in the car. It was 

Still early, and they were going to town 
to business. 

Alice was beginning to forget the trou- 
ble at home, and was thinking about the 
day’s pleasure, when a man in the seat 
ahead jumped up and almost ran for the 
door. He had been reading and had 
passed the place where he wanted to get 
off. Every one smiled a little, and Alice 
watched with interest as the man swung 
himself off the car. His book was still 
open in his hand, and as he turned to walk 
back to his proper destination, she saw 
him reach into his pocket, pull out a 
letter, and slip it in for a marker, 

Suddenly she jumped exactly as the 
man had done, and rose hastily. The lady 
in the ‘other end of the seat smilingly 
made way for her to get out. 

“Did that remind you of something?” 
she asked. 
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“Tt surely did,” responded Alice, fer- 
vently. a 

Getting off the car at the next stop, 
she ran toward home and burst in on her 
astonished mother. 

“IT saw a man on the car do exactly 
what father does sometimes,—pull some- 
thing out of his pocket and put it into 
a book for a marker. Mother, he might 
have done that!” 

“He was sure he took it to the office,” 
answered Mother. j 

“We couldn’t remember, and that man 
won't. He was reading hard, and passed 
the place where he wanted to get off. He 
was so startled he hardly knew what he 
was doing. If he finishes the book, he 
will see it; but sometimes Father doesn’t 
finish his. He reads a little in this book 
and then a little in that one. I’m going 
to hunt for it.” 

She looked at the book-shelves and 
laughed. She couldn’t even guess where 
it might be. 


“Tf I begin on the top row it will be on 


the bottom one, and if I begin at the 
bottom it will be at the top; but if I be- 
gin at the top I can sit down to the last 
ones,” she said. 

She did that, and she was as lucky as 
she deserved to be; for it was in one of 
the middle books of the middle row that 
she found an envelope bearing Cookson 
& Co.’s imprint. Though she was sure it 
was the missing slip, she nevertheless 
opened it with trembling fingers. Yes,— 
the precious receipt for five hundred dol- 
lars! 3 

“Tm going straight to town with it!’ 
she cried triumphantly. 

She burst into her father’s office exactly 
as she had done at home, then paused in 
embarrassment, face to face with several 
strange men. However, she walked quietly 
to her father’s desk and handed him the 
receipt. “I found it after I had looked 
in ever and ever so many books,” she 
explained. 

Smilingly, her father rose and handed 
it to one of the men. He looked at it with 
starting eyes; then he, too, rose, and 
shook hands with Mr. Andrews. 

“You win,’ he said, good-humoredly. 
“T honestly thought you had forgotten it.” 

He passed the receipt on to the other 
men; then looked down at Alice. 

“And what does Little Miss Helpful get 
out of this?” he asked. 

“Hyerything I need,” she _ replied 
promptly, “I was going to get that any- 
how. It was Father and Mother who 
were going without new clothes,” 

Her father turned red, and laughed; 
they all laughed, and Alice herself 


Apple Blossoms 


O blush of beauty! mortal never thought 
So fair a thing as thou; 
But God the miracle hath wrought 
On every bough. 
—ila Gilbert Ives. 


Sentence Sermon 


Where’er we turn, Thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are 


HO ' —Thomas Moore. 
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laughed. The men shook hands with 
Father and with Alice, and everybody 
was pleased. 

Then Alice remembered the party, and 
went on ‘to Kate’s. She was late, but 
still in time for luncheon and a happy 
afternoon. 

That night, just before bedtime, a mes- 
senger boy left a long green box at the 
door. It was addressed to “Little Miss 
Helpful,” and inside was a’big bunch of 
beautiful pink roses. The enclosed card 
had the manager of Cookson & Co.’s name 
on it, with several other names written 
on the back. 

[All rights reserved] 


Fingers 
REBECCA HELMAN 
Fingers write the books we read, 
Paint the pictures fine, 


Dig the earth and sow the seed, 
Fingers—ten like mine. 


Fingers do so many things; 
One cannot define 

All their tender comfortings,— 
Fingers—ten like mine. 


Notice to Picnickers 


The State Forestry Association of New 
York has started a novel campaign in the 
hope of safeguarding forests. With the 
help of clubs, hotels, and stores, the Asso- 
ciation will distribute over 200,000 paper 
lunch-bags, each bag bearing a printed 
warning to picnickers and campers to 
have every care with matches, smoking 
material, and camp fires, and urging them 
to leave no rubbish whatsoever in the 
forests. More than half the fires in the 
State are a result of carelessness and at 
least one-fifth are caused by smokers. 


The Government’s 
Stamp Collection 


Recently London held an exhibition of 
rare postage stamps, valuable collections 
from all parts of the world being shown. 
Owners of valuable collections in this 
country took them to England to compete 
with European collections. One Ameri- 
can collector entered his collection of 
Swiss stamps, valued at $100,000. The 
United States Government also entered 
the lists with a collection, remarkable for 
its completeness, of American stamps. 


Trees for Lincoln 


Massachusetts is the first State to plant - 
trees near the Lincoln Memorial in Wash- 
ington, D:C., in honor of the great Presi- 
dent, Recently Lieutenant-Governor Al- 
yan T. Fuller of Massachusetts and thirty- 
nine mayors of Massachusetts cities 
planted forty elm-trees on both sides of 
the avenue leading to the Memorial. 

After planting the tree for the State, 
Lieutenant-Governor Fuller said: “On be- 
half of the State of Massachusetts and its 
people I hereby plant this tree and dedi- 
cate it to the memory of Abraham Lin- 
coln. May it ever grow straight and 
strong, symbolic of the man in honor of 
whom this Massachusetts avenue of trees 
is being laid out and to whom yonder 
beautiful structure has been erected.” 
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What They Said to the Graduates 


High Points of Some Commencement Sermons 


UNDAY, JUNE 17, was the day of 
}many baccalaureate sermons. Some 
were preached by the college presidents 
themselves, others by visiting ministers. 


AN AGE oF ACTION 


President A. Lawrence Lowell of Har- 
yard University declared that a man has 
not failed as long as he lives, unless he 
believes he has. We are living in an 
age of action rather than contemplation. 
“The higher goal a man sets before him- 
self, the more frequently will he fall short 
of its attainment. ... There has never 
been a failure greater than thai, which 
Christ appeared to be to his disciples on 
Calvary.” He continued: .“If fame de- 
light you, if to be talked about, to have 
your name and portrait in the public 
press, the object is not difficult to at- 
tain for people who care about it, and 
will devote some effort and a little skill 
thereto. Verily they have their reward, 
and one that, like riches and other 
worldly prizes, is a gratification to those 
whose hearts are set upon it; but in the 
sight of God not to be compared with 
work, inconspicuous perhaps te men, that 
has been built into the permanent fabric 
of other human souls. 

“Tf your aim be more than selfish grati- 
fication, if it be to accomplish something 
that will make men happier and better, 
then the more enduring its effects the 
more it is worth doing. It may be done 
in any line of human activity. It may 
be done, indeed is most commonly done, in 
connection with earning a livelihood. One 
does not have to seek strange paths te 
find it, for it lies close at hand in every 
familiar field of endeavor; not only in the 
great arts, sciences, and literature, but 
in the professions and in business of all 
icinds. 2. 

“T have said that so long as a man lives 
he has not failed unless he believes that 
he has failed, and sometimes not even 
then. Among the great prophets, reform- 
ers, and leaders of mankind, some have 
died thinking that their labors had been 
in vain, their mission a failure or their 
eause lost, when in fact after their death 
their work has borne abundant proof from 
generation to generation. If this is true 
of them, it is no less true of countless 
others, unknown to some, but by the 
good they have done shining in God's 
firmament as the stars forever.” 


THE REBELLION OF REACTIONARIES 


Rey. William P. Merrill of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church, New York, declared 
in his sermon before the graduating class 
of Dartmouth College, that “to rebel 
against additions accounted as normal 
and honorable authorizations in church, 
state, and social order is to play King 
Canute to the incoming tide.’ He had 
recent events in mind. He interpreted 
the intensity and fierceness of reactionary 
movements in church and state as bear- 
ing witness to the strength of the tide 
that is setting toward freedom. Said he: 
“The consequent lapse of imposed au- 


thority results in the placing of heavier 
burdens on mankind. To-day the indi- 
vidual must do freely and of his own 
volition what authority has previously re- 
quired. The great realities in religious 
life are still existing and moving steadily 
with the advance of humanity. We must 
have quiet but aggressive participation 
with the organized religious forces. The 
Sabbath law that we lightly lay aside 
made for righteousness, family integrity, 
and personal strength of character; and 
the traditional code of social conduct left 
many lives respectable.” 


LooKING AT THE SUNDERED NATIONS 


President W. H. P. Faunce, in his 
baccalaureate before the seniors of Brown 
University, advocated ~that the United 
States get into the world. He said in 
part: “Now we come to the dominant fear 


of our own day, the fear of anything - 


like international co-operation. Nations 
that five years ago were marching shoul- 
der to shoulder, all differences forgotten 
in a supreme devotion, have now fallen 
asunder and each one surrounds itself 
with the barbed wire of suspicion and 
animosity. 

“Our Secretary of State, a graduate of 
this university, is now asking that the 
great American Republic shall be true to 
all its professions of faith in arbitration 
and shall bear its part in maintaining the 
international court. I cannot see how 
any man can eall himself an American 
and oppose acceptance of that responsi- 
bility. There is no taint of politics about 
it—there is the plain duty to justify our- 
selves and aid the broken world. 

* ‘But, says some timid soul, ‘does 
entrance in the Court mean that we are 
taking a step toward the League? We 
can only answer that every treaty with 
other nations, every international agree- 
ment of every kind, is a step toward the 
permanent organization of mankind. For 
names and forms we care nothing. But 
every conference or court is a step toward 
the Parliament of Man. Every friendly 
act among the nations is a step toward 
the enduring friendship already attained 
among the States of the American Union 
and some day to be attained by the war- 
ring powers of the world.” 


Tur Roor MUST BE HicH 


Dr. Lee 8S. McCollester, Dean of Crane 
Theological School, gave the Tufts Col- 
lege baccalaureate sermon in Goddard 
Chapel, and told the graduating class that 
they would be called to be the master 
builders of the world. He declared that 
they must not labor to reproduce the past 
but to produce the future. Said he: 

“Your college education has given you 
new equipment, and the world expects 
that you will be master builders in the 
civilization of the future. Some of you 
will enter the professions of medicine 
and science, education and mechanics, but 
into whatever work you go, keep firmly 


in mind that you are builders; that you ~ 


are to have a part in the construction of 
a better civilization. There is one supreme 
difference between the past and the 
future: the past has had its nations, its 
small worlds, from henceforth all master 
builders must deal with the world as a 
unit. All the dimensions of your planning 
and thinking must be world dimensions. 

“There is no longer such a thing as 
national civilization or European civili- 
zation. You are called upon to have a 
part in world civilization. You must 
lay level and accurately the lines of 
justice, for there must be only one jus- 
tice for master and journeyman, for big 
nation and little, for college-man and 
refugee. You must lay large dimensions 
for human brotherhood. You are con- 
structing a civilization to house all. The 
roofs must be high, for there must be 
the air of freedom for all ideals and hopes. 
The world into which you go is beyond 
all comprehension great and wide; and 
its call to college men and women is to be 
patient with the slowness of the masses, 
charitable with critics, strong in your own 
convictions.” 

Civilization, he said, has not been 
finished, and .it must always be in the 
making. “From time to time men of 
genius and strength have contributed some 
new idea or given to the world some new 
invention. The hope of to-day for 
the civilization of to-morrow is that men 
shall save what is of value, that they 
shall recognize that all that is beautiful, 
true, and good, by whomsoever created, 
belongs to a race.” 


Hoip THE Sout To THE LIGHT 


Dr. George A. Gordon, in his sermon 
before the senior class of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, Jordan Hall, 
Boston, Mass., emphasized the importance 
for the artist of sincerity and experience. 
“When you hold the soul of a man up to 
the light,” he said, “you discover whether 
his exterior is only a fine covering for 
something base beneath. And a lack of 
sincerity shows up nowhere more than in 
art and music.” He proceeded to explain 
how the artist could obtain the best ex- 
pression in art or music: “Next to the 
artist who plays without meaning because 
he lacks sincerity is the one who plays 
with an assumed meaning through 
imagination and sympathy but not by 
experience. For the singer or the instru- 
mentalist this is an absolutely legitimate 
expression of art, but it is not the highest. 

“To attain. the highest expression in 
art or music it is necessary to live the 
meaning, to have insight into the sub- 
ject—into the great depths of human ex- 
perience, actually to live through the joy 
and sorrow, victory and defeat. There is 
no art without experience, a great heart, 
true character, self-reverence, and self- 
discipline.” hi " 

These are representative spiritual mes- 
sages of the country’s best minds. Though 
they happen to have been spoken in East- 
ern colleges, they are in substance one 
with college sermons all over the country. 
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Young People Are Coming 
) from Thirty-one States 


Unprecedented attendance at Star Island— 
Some of the features 


_ Delegates in such numbers as to tax all 
available accommodations have made res- 
_ervations for the young people’s Star 
Island conference to be held for two 
weeks beginning July 14. They represent 
thirty-one States as far west as Califor- 
nia. Included are students from Boston 
University, Brown, Harvard, Radcliffe, 
Simmons, Universities of Nebraska and 
California, and many other institutions. 

Every effort has been made to enter- 
tain the visitors. The First Parish, Cam- 
bridge, Chapter of the Laymen’s League 
has arranged for the out-of-town dele- 
gates for Saturday morning, July 14, an 
automobile trip to historic Lexington and 
Coneord. Following luncheon, which will 
be provided by the Cambridge hosts, the 
delegates will be taken to the North Sta- 
tion to meet the special train leaving at 
2.30 p.m. for the overland part of the 
journey to the Shoals. 

On the island facilities are provided 
for boating, fishing, tennis, baseball, and 
the rest. The Laymen’s League has given 
a trophy cup to be presented to the win- 
ner of the tennis tournament. Then 
there is the “Cook’s tour of the island,” 
to quote the program—not, however, in 
search of food, for this is all bounteously 
provided by the management. 

Tur CHRISTIAN Recister has offered a 
eup which is to be presented by Dr. Albert 
©. Dieffenbach, Editor, to the delegate at 
the first week who is declared by popular 
yote to have contributed the most to the 
eonference. Four tests—good-fellowship, 


new ideas for Y. P. R. U. work, stunts for 


good times, and Star Island spirit—are 
set forth as the basis of choosing. 

As to the program of conferences, for 
the first week there will be a series of 
daily discussions under the leadership 
of Rey. Adelbert Lathrop Hudson, M.A., 
preaching minister of the First Parish 
Church of Dorchester, on the subject of 
“The Growth of the Idea of God,’ and 
another series conducted by Rey. Harold 
BH. B. Speight of King’s Chapel, Boston, 
on “Our Heritage of Faith.” Under the 
latter subject will be considered such 
questions as “How shall we find personal 

_ faith?” “How shall we pray?’ “Chris- 
tian symbolism,” ete. Each day, also, 
Rey. Frank Carleton Doan, Ph.D., of 
Rochester, N.Y., will give an inspirational 
talk on the rocks. In addition, the fol- 
lowing addresses will be made: Dr. 
William I. Lawrance of the Department 
of Religious Education, on “Traditions of 
the Shoals’; Rev. Maxwell Savage of 
Worcester, on “By River and Sea”; Miss 

Hazel MacKaye, Director of Community 
Drama, New York City, on “Practical 
Dramatics and Pageantry for Young 
People’; and Miss Evelyn Sears, director 
of the Unitarian Alliance, on “Co-opera- 

tion and Denominational Agencies.” 
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THE CHURCHES AT WORK 


As the “first-weekers’” make their fare- 
wells on Saturday, July 21, college stu- 
dents, including next year’s expectant 
freshmen and 1923 seniors, will be erowd- 
ing the docks of the mainland waiting for 
the good ship Sightseer to take them 
to the Shoals. The opening address of 
the second week will be made Saturday 
evening by Miss Sara Comins, executive 
secretary of the Unitarian Campaign by 
and with Young People, who will speak 
on “Star Island Traditions and Star 
Island in 1923.” At the Sunday morning 
service, which will be conducted by Miss 
Margaret I. Aborn, secretary of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, Mr. Albert A. 
Pollard, president, will speak. In the 
evening of the same day Rey. Mr. Speight 
will give an address on ‘The Challenge 
to Students in the World Situation.” 

Dr. Doan will deliver daily lectures on 
“Philosophies of Life.’ Mr. Speight will 
conduct a conference each day on the 
general subject of “The Student and Reli- 
gion,” under the following topics: “The 
Challenge of Life,’ “Obligation and Op- 
portunity,” “The Scientifie Spirit,” “Faith 
and Worship,’ and “The Church of 
To-day and To-morrow.” Hvening dis- 
cussions will be led by various delegates, 
on “The Organization and Conduct of 
Student Societies.” Beginning Monday, 
these will be in order: “Organization,” 
by Guy. Hyatt, University of Nebraska ; 
“Finding the Leaders,” by Dorothy Dyar, 
University of California and Columbia; 
“Recruiting Membership,” by William C. 
White, Northeastern University; ‘“Con- 
duct of Meetings and Publicity,’ by 
Katherine Glidden, Radeliffe College; and 
“Relation with the Church,” by Irene 
Rode, University of California. The daily 
talk on the rocks will be given by Rey. 
Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul. His sub- 
jects are: “Accepting the Challenge,” 
“The Art of Living,’ “The Need of 
Straight Thinking,” “Prayer,” and “The 
Consecrated Life.’ Opportunity for per- 
sonal conference with the program speak- 
ers and student leaders has been provided, 
and a general conference on the formation 
and policy of an international student 
moyement for religious liberals will be 
conducted on Friday, the last full day of 
the student week. 


Summer Preachers in 
Dorchester, Mass. 


The First Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Mass., announces summer preaching for 
the entire season. During July, Rev. 
Lyman V. Rutledge will supply the pulpit, 
giving a series of sermons on “The Twenti- 
eth-Century Renaissance.” For the re- 
maining Sundays the preachers will be: 
August 5, Rev. Harry Foster Burns of 
Baltimore; August 12, Rey. Eugene R. 
Shippen, Boston; August 19, Rev. John 
Malick, Cincinnati, Ohio; August 26, Rey. 
William 8S. Nichols, Montpelier, Vt.; 
September 2, Rev. Richard W. Boynton, 
D.D., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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For the New Haven Meetings 


Nearly four hundred applications for attend- 
ance have been received 


The first call for the appointment of 
delegates to the General Conference and 
the ministers’ institute and annual chap- 
ter convention of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League has already produced nearly 400 
applications for credentials. The joint 
meetings will be held in New Haven, 
Conn., from September 11 to 16, and a 
grand total of 897 requests for reserva- 
tions have been tabulated! They come 
from twenty-five States, the District of 
Columbia, and Canada. The largest meet- 
ing of Unitarians in recent years, outside 
of Boston during Anniversary Week, 
seems assured. George G. Davis, assistant 
secretary, will be on duty all summer at 
7 Park Square, Boston, to receive addi- 
tional applications and make reservations. 
There is no limit to the number of repre- 
sentatives a church or chapter may send, 
although only active ministers and two 
lay delegates may be accredited from each 
church and only the president or his alter- 
nate and one additional member may be 
accepted as chapter delegates. 

The General Conference will take up as 
its first order of business the report of its 
Commission on Polity. Unitarians already 
are familiar with the main features of 
the report; preliminary information ‘as to 
its principal recommendations were made 
public during Anniversary Week by the 
chairman, Rey. Frederick R. Griffin, at the 
annual meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

That the spirit of youth, having been 
achieved to a large degree during the past 
year, is to be developed, is revealed in the 
subject, “Religion and Youth,” with an 
address by Dean Charles R. Brown of 
Yale Divinity School. 

The international character of the meet- 
ings is indicated in the assignment of a 
session of the General Conference to a 
discussion of “Free Faith in the World.” 
The speakers announced are Rey. William 
H. Drummond and Rey. V. T. Pomeroy 
of England; Rey. Albert Leo of France; 
and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, President of the 
American Unitarian Association. Another 
session is being arranged, to be devoted to 
“The Church and International Rela- 
tions.” 

At the ministers’ institute, group dis- 
cussions of the problems of city, country, 
suburban and college center churches will 
take place, and-an address, “The Minister 
and the Physician,’ will be given by Dr. 


. Richard C. Cabot, professor of medicine 


in Harvard Medical School. 

Delegates are to have the same privi- 
leges, and on the same terms, offered 
to graduates returning to Yale for their 
reunions. The dormitories, dining-hall, 
chapel, lecture-halls, and class-rooms are 
all available for use as required, together 
with the libraries, museums, gymnasium, 
swimming-pool, and tennis courts. Ar- 
rangements for golf haye been made with 
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near-by country clubs. A variety of novel 
entertainment also will be offered. 

Rates for rooms in the dormitories are 
$2 a day for each person. Blocks of rooms 
in the hotels are NS for those who 
prefer them. 

Application has been made to all pas- 
senger associations for a fare and a half 
for the round trip. All delegates are urged 
to purchase special reduced-fare tickets, 
the return stubs to be validated at New 
Haven by a representative of the rail- 
roads. Ministers outside of New England 
may find an advantage in clergy fares over 
the desired convention rates. New Eng- 
land ministers who have no reduced cer- 
tificates will do’ well to buy the reduced- 
fare tickets. 


Commending The Register 


Why not insert in the church calendar 
a description and a recommendation of 
THE ReeIsteR? The following paragraph 
was culled from the calendar of the 
church at Marblehead, Mass., for June, 
under the title “Subscribe for Tur Rreis- 
Ter’: “About fifteen CHRISTIAN REGISTERS 
come into this parish each week. We 
believe they are read and appreciated in 
the homes to which they go. This journal 
stands high among religious publications. 
John R. Mott, Will Hays, and Chief Jus- 
tice Taft haye said it is among the best, 
if not the best, religious paper in the 
world. It interprets religion in terms of 
the development of character and service 
to mankind. It is also a family paper, 
one that parents may feel free to leave 
on the living-room table for their children 
to read. Children brought up on THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER will have high ideals, 
respect for good literature, and will be 
loyal to their faith, and, more important, 
know why they are loyal. A subscription 
now will mean that the paper will come 
to you next week.” 


New York Headquarters Open 


New York Headquarters will be open 
every day during the summer except Sun- 
day. Unitarians passing through New 
York will be cordially welcomed. MHead- 
quarters are at 299 Madison Avenue, cor- 
ner 41st Street, only one block from the 
Grand Central Station and nine blocks 
from the Pennsylvania Station. The tele- 
phone number is Vanderbilt 2517. 


Aroostook County 
Religious Liberals 


On Sunday, June 10, the annual con- 
ference of Aroostook County Association 
of Religious Liberals was held in the 
church in Presque Isle, Me. Minot 
Simons, D.D., preached in the morning 
to a congregation which filled the build- 
ing. The substance of the sermon was an 
appeal to the cause of ordered liberty in 
religion and life, and it made a deep im- 
pression. Rev. George 8. Cooke of Houl- 
ton conducted the service of worship, and 
the choir of the Universalist church in 
Caribou had charge of the music, with a 
solo by Miss Alice Kimball of Presque 
Isle. In the afternoon at four o’clock a 
vesper service conducted by Rey. William 
Channing Brown, with Rey. H. M. Daniels 
of the Universalist church in Caribou as 
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Death of Dr. George Batchelor 


HORGE 


BATCHELOR, D.D., editor of THr Curistian Recister from 1897 to 


1911, died Thursday, June 14, at his home, 11 Traill Street, Cambridge, Mass., at 


the age of eighty-six years. 


He had been retired from active life since resigning from 
the editorship of Tor CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


Dr. Batchelor was born in Southbury, Conn., July 3, 1886. He was the son of 


Matthew and Mary (Axford) Batchelor. 


He was graduated from the Meadville © 


Theological School in 1863, and received an A.B. from Harvard in 1866, and an A.M. 
in 1870, the Meadyille Theological School bestowing the degree of D.D. on him in 


1911. 


In 1864 he was appointed assistant superintendent of the Sanitary Commission 
in the Department of West Virginia, and two years later he was ordained to the 


Unitarian ministry. He served churches in Salem, Mass., Chicago, II1., 
Receiving the appointment of Secretary to the American Unitarian Asso- 


Mass. 


and Lowell, 


ciation he continued in that post from 1893 to 1897, when he became editor of 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


Dr. Batchelor was secretary of the National Conference from 1870 to 1880, and 


chairman of the Council of the Conference on two different occasions. 


in these offices were distinguished. 


His services 


In 1866 Dr. Batchelor married Miss Priscilla C. Stearns, daughter of Rey. O. 


Stearns of Cambridge, 
are three daughters: 
and Mrs. 


She has been dead several years. 
Mrs. Marvin Sprague of Wellesley Hills, Mrs. Mary A. Nash 
John F. Vaughan of Cambridge, Mrs. Gardner F. Wells of New York; 


The surviving children 


and a son, Chauney C. Batchelor, who is an instructor in English in the University 


of Wisconsin. 
A tribute to Drs 
REGISTER, 


Batchelor will be published in 


an early issue of THE 


the preacher, was held. The Presque Isle 
choir rendered the musie at this service. 
The Alliance of the Presque Isle church 
served a bountiful luncheon to all present, 
at one o’clock, and the business meeting 
of the conference followed at 2.30 P.M. 
After the election of officers, Rev. George 
S. Cooke told of conditions in Europe, and 
especially in Germany, from which: coun- 
try he returned last fall. Charles F. 
Daggett hoped the conference would elect 
another man president in his place, and 
establish the custom of rotation in office. 
“But,” was his challenge, “if you re-elect 


me I shall not decline. I am a liberal. I |. 


shall always be a liberal. I shall do all 
I can for the cause at all times.” Dr. M. J. 
Brown of Mars Hill began propaganda 
for liberal religion thirty-five years ago 
by circulating pamphlets of M. J. Savage. 
He was the religious outcast of the com- 
munity, but now there is a small company 
of liberals in Mars Hill. Rey. John Wad- 
dell of Mapleton is eighty years old and 
has preached in Universalist churches in 
Aroostook County for forty years. This 
venerable minister took part in one of the 
services of the day, and said as he started 
for home, “This has certainly been an 
oasis for me.” 

The automobile made possible the large 
and enthusiastic attendance. Sixty people 
came from Houlton, sixty miles to the 
south; forty-eight from Caribou, to the 
north; three cars full from Fort Fair- 
field, to the east; and one car from Mars 
Hill. At the business meeting a collec- 
tion for conference work amounted to 
$40. It was resolved to make the con- 
ference the rallying center for liberals 
of Aroostook, with signing the covenant 
and regular membership as the symbol of 
allegiance. It was decided to hold the 
next meeting in Houlton in September. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, A. W. Spaulding, and secre- 


tary, Mrs. Annie B. Stetson, both of the 
Universalist church, Caribou; treasurer, 
Frank A. Peabody, chairman of the com- 
mittee of the Unitarian church, Houlton; 
with a committee of arrangements repre- 
senting Houlton, Fort Fairfield, Presque 
Isle, and Caribou. 


“Natural Brand’’ 


WASHED FIGS 


LOUIS L. DAUM, Original Packer 
29 & 31 East South Water St. CHICAGO 
2 


Individual Cups 


£)B Over 40,000 churches use 
the Thomas Service. 
Cleanandsanitary. Write 
now for Catalog and Special Trial Offer. 

Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 515 Lima, Ohio, 


A REAL VACATION 
for your 
BOY or GIRL 


Don’t delay; select the Summer 


Camp NOW. 


Parents should now consider the one 
Camp best suited for their children. 


\Patronize schools and camps ad- 


vertised in THE CHRISTIAN — 
REGISTER. ; 


CAMP ADJIDAUMO—Summer camp on beauti- 
ful New Hampshire lake for small group of 
younger boys. Special reduced rate for. first 
year. References exchanged. Woousny R. 
Hopkins, Hancock, N.H. 


SUMMERLUND—Home school for small group 
young children, combining farm and camp ad- 
vantages with special opportunities for individ- 
ual training in musie and art if desired. 
References exchanged. Address Miss K. W. 
Hopkins, Kent, Conn. 
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First Service in 
Washington Church 


Impressive gathering of congregation 
Pierce Hall— Memorial pews 


Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, minister of All 
Souls Church, Washington, D.C., stand- 
ing before an improvised pulpit in the 
center of the Emerson Assembly of Pierce 
Hall at six o’clock Sunday evening, June 
17, conducted the first religious service 
in the new Unitarian church at Six- 
teenth and Harvard Streets. Though the 
parish house is unfinished, a large part 
of the regular congregation met and parti- 
cipated in what to them was a momentous 
service. Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, 
precentor, and Lewis Corning Atwater, 
organist, conducted the music in the ser- 
vice. Dr. Pierce spoke of the more than 
one hundred years of church work in 
Washington by the Unitarian denomina- 
tion. Many of the older members of. the 
church were present, among whom Mr. 
and Mrs. James F. Hood were worshipers 
in the original church, designed by 
Charles Bulfinch, at Sixth and D Streets 
Northwest. Three years ago last March 
the final service was held in the famous 
old church at the corner of Fourteenth and 
L Streets, which was built and occupied 
in 1877. The minister spoke of the delays 
and inconveniences under which the con- 
gregation has borne patiently while the 
new All Souls National Unitarian Church 
has been building. He referred to the 
first church meeting as the first visible 
sign that the congregation again possesses 
its own home under its own roof. He 
referred to the occasion as among life’s 
sweet “first things,’ and said that “this 
hour is to be reckoned among our rich 
sanctities and indelible impressions.” Rev. 
Harold W. Stephenson of London, Eng- 
land, brought greetings to the congrega- 
tion from the British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Association. Many memorial pews are 
being presented to the new church by local 
Unitarians. Gifts of pews from other 
churches were announced Sunday, June 17, 
as follows: Arlington Street Church, Bos- 
ton; First Church, Philadelphia ; 
Parish, Weston, Mass.; First Church of 
Christ, Lancaster, Mass.; First Parish, 
Dedham, Mass.; and the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


in 


Two Churches Again Join Hands 


Dorchester Day, observed June 3, an 
event in celebration of the landing of the 


’ first vessel there, the Mary and John, 


bringing settlers from England, - was 
thought to be a good time for the First 
Parish Church (Unitarian) and the Sec- 
ond Congregational Church to hold a joint 
service. This service was held with the 
Second Congregational Church, Sunday 
evening. Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson of the 


First Parish preached the sermon, Rey. 


Vaughan Dabney of the Second Congrega- 
tional Church offered prayer, Rev. Lyman 


-¥. Rutledge read the Scripture lesson, 


and Rey. BE. B. Aiken offered the inyoca- 
tion and announced the hymns, This was 
the first time in one hundred and fifteen 
years that a minister from the First 
Parish had stood in the pulpit of the Con- 
gregational church. It is hoped, now, 


First - 
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that the mingling of the two congrega- 
tions and ministers may become an 
annual affair. Following the service in 
the church, the congregation adjourned to 
the parish house where interesting relics, 
including old sermons and other docu- 
ments pertaining to the old and honorable 
history of the two parishes was on exhibi- 
tion. It might be added that the vener- 
able First Parish of Dorchester is the 
oldest church in. Greater Boston, having 
been organized in the year 1630, thus ante- 
dating by a few months the First Church 
in Boston, organized the same year. It is 
also interesting to record that the First 
Parish was organized on the other side 
of the water, just previous to the sailing 
of the Mary and John containing members 
of the parish. 


Dr. Sunderland’s New Book 


In his latest book, “Because Men are 
not Stones,” Dr. J. T. Sunderland says 
religion is and must be the most im- 
portant thing, and that it must forever 
be kept above creeds, rituals, and dogmas. 
“Does God know? Does God care? Are 
not these the profoundest questions and 
the most vital that man can ask? Are 
they, or are they not, the most tragic? 
Unless we are living utterly thoughtless 
and shallow lives, we all ask them. We 
all must, because men are men, and not 
stones.” Defining the Being of God, the 
author says: ‘“Man’s reason is so made 
that it cries out for an answering Reason 
in Nature—an Intelligence over all things. 
Nothing is more abhorrent to man’s mind 
than the thought of an idiot universe, a 
world without intelligence or meaning. 
But for man’s reason to demand intelli- 
gence and meaning in the universe is, in 
its own way and language, to ery out for 
God. For what is God but the Infinite 
Reason ?” 


Important Letter to Ministers 


The committee on Transylvanian Relief 
has sent to each minister a letter regard- 
ing the oppression of minorities in Tran- 
sylvania. A report describing conditions 
was also enclosed. The information merits 
eareful examination, for it provides mate- 
vial concerning the serious status of mi- 
nority churches in Transylvania which is 
first hand, and not otherwise readily ob- 
tained. 
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Rev. George S. Cooke Installed 


Rey. George 8S. Cooke, recently returned 
from Syria; where he was in the service 
of the American Unitarian Association 
and the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, was installed as minister of 
the Unitarian church in Houlton, Me., 
on June 11. Dr. Minot Simons preached 
the sermon, which was a challenge for 
devotion to the cause of the liberal 
churches and an appeal for faith in 
spiritual and moral realities. This was 
followed by an address by Rev. William 
Channing Brown, who brought congratu- 
lations and encouragement to the minister 
and the people. All the Protestant minis- 
ters of the town took part in the service, 
and the benediction was pronounced by 
Mr. Cooke. The congregation was large 
and interested in spite of the fact that 
surrounding forest fires, dangerously 
near, were dropping cinders on the roofs 
of the town and many were forced to re- 
main at home to protect property. Mr. 
Cooke has served as the minister of the 
Houlton church since October, and al- 
ready has succeeded in bringing new life 
and courage to the congregation. The 
church attendance for the winter has 
averaged more than 100. 


Enterprising Sunday-school 


The Fourth Unitarian Church school of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., finished on June 17 a 
successful and interesting year. Twenty- 
two new members have been added. Ten 
gold attendance pins and two wreaths, 
the latter for perfect attendance for two 
years, were awarded. Superintendent 
Theodore 8S. Sperry, as do all his staff, 
gives much time and energy. As a token 
of appreciation Mr. Sperry was presented 
with a seal ring by members of the school. 
The school marched as a unit in the anni- 
versary day parade under the church 
school banner. The primary and kinder- 
garten classes gave two chairs to the 
school at Swansboro, N.C., and members 
gave $6 toward an outing fund for poor 
children. Cards are sent to the children 
of St. Giles Hospital for crippled children 
on special occasions, and special gifts are 
sent to them as well as to poor children 
at Christmas. The school not only pays 
its expenses, but contributed $50 toward 
the new church roof this spring. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, etec., for Individuals, Families and small 
Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 


We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 
OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST 
AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


INDIES— 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER'S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


3 DOORS FROM KEITH’S THEATRE 


Telephone Beach 8300 


150 Offices throughout the World 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


It is a poor 


compliment to our 
fathers to camp 
where they fell. 


Junior Alliance Guest Day 


One of the most delightful of guest 
days, carefully planted aid well carried 
out, was held Saturday, May 19, by the 
members of the Junior 
Third Religious - Society 
Mass., under the leadership of Mrs. 
Arthur E. Wilson. About sixty girls from 
nine churches were present and enjoyed 
the attractive program. Miss Elsie 
Sheinker, junior president, spoke a few 
words of welcome and then led the devo- 
tional service, which ended with the salute 
to the flag and the singing of “America 
the Beautiful.” Rey. Arthur E. Wilson, 
the minister of the church, who has a wide 
knowledge of birds, their poetry and their 
music, gave a fine lecture and imitated all 
the bird calls. He told interesting stories 
and recited poems about the birds. 


in Dorchester, 


Church of Applied Christianity 


The social hall of the West Side Church, 
New York City, has been equipped with a 
new stage and scenery. The latter is of 
the new interchangeable unit type and is 
attracting considerable attention. Two 
one-act plays were given April 10 by the 
pupils of Amy W. Hotchkiss, one of the 
members, for the benefit of crippled chil- 
dren. The sum of $125 was realized. On 
April 5, under the direction of Mr. and 
Mrs. George W. Heller, a program of 
magic by well-known professional artists 
was presented. Mr. Heller is a member of 
the American Society of Magicians, and 
many of his friends assisted him. The net 
proceeds were $250, $150 of which will go 
to the church school and $100 toward the 
stage. On April 27 the Unity Players of 
Hackensack, N.J., presented two plays in 
co-operation with the drama department 
of the church. Joseph C. Lincoln of Cape 
Cod fame appeared in one of the plays. 
Delegations will be present from the 
yarious Unitarian churches in the Metro- 
politan District. Plans are also afoot for 
the development of a fully equipped 
modern motion-picture projection appara- 
tus in the social hall. Miss Hettie Gray 
Baker, editor of For Films, and a member 
of West Side Church, spoke on ladies’ 
night, April 2, of the West Side Chapter, 
Laymen’s Leagtte, and discussed the mo- 
tion picture and its adaptability to the 
work of the West Side Church. The West 
Side Unity Club, the young people’s or- 
ganization, conducted successfully their 
annual spring dance at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, and also put on Mr. Shippen’s 
pageant, “The Consecration of Sir Gala- 
had,” in the church auditorium Haster Sun- 
day night. The young people are planning 
to present two plays in May. The Alliance 
has been active and has made the church 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


OUR PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


These are the days when transfer to a country 
home means everything, sometimes life itself, to 
a little hospital patient. The Mission is giving 
such homes to all that its means will afford. 
Your help now will make it possible to extend 
this service. 

PresIpENT, GEORGE R. BLINN. 

VicE-PrESENT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 

CLERK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

TreasurER, ALLSTON BURR. 


Drrectors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T, Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, Mrs. Endicott P. Saltonstall. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
* 20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to -can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. - Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 
Next quarter begins at Meadville, September 26. 


For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


FOR THE MINISTRY | 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 


Church School Organization, Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the sery- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of-Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON ll, MASS. 


OSTON YOUNC MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN UNION, incor- 
porated 1852, for moral and Christian 
improvement. All young men of good 
moral character claiming to believe in 
the truths of Christianity are eligible 
as members. 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 


several substantial gifts. Under their 
auspices Frederick Bristol gave a piano 
recital April 20, and on May 4 Mr. Moran 
delivered an illustrated lecture on “The 
Arts and Crafts of Older Spain.” Mr. 
Potter’s recent sermons have been on 
“The Arising of Man,” “The New Amer- 
ica,” “Censorship,” and ‘Why Christians 
Should Attend the Theatre.” His book 
sermons on the second Sunday of each 
month are becoming inereasingly popular. 
Lawrence W. Rogers, lecturer at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, recently 
gave six lectures in the church, on Applied 
Psychology. Otto Schneider, one of the 
new members of the West Side Church, 
has charge of the census which is being 
taken in co-operation with the New York 
Federation of Churehes. From this ¢o- 
operative census many new names are 
(Continued on page 623) 
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(Continued from page 622) 
coming into the church office, of Unita- 
rians in this district not connected with 
any Unitarian church. To assist in visit- 
ing these prospects, Miss Ella Cook has 
been engaged to serve this spring as parish 
assistant. A new fourteen-story apart- 

ent house is being erected directly oppo- 
site the church, which will further ex- 
pand the tremendous opportunities before 
this organization. An increasing interest 
among the students of Columbia Univer- 
sity is being noticed. They are attending 
the young people’s services Sunday nights, 
and the church services of worship. Three 
professors at the University have recently 
become interested. Twenty-four new 
members were voted into the church April 
9, and applications for membership are 
coming in every week. 


Bernardston Pulpit Filled 


The parish committee of the church at 
Bernardston, Mass., have secured Rey. 
F. T. Crane as resident minister. Mr. 
Crane will occupy the parsonage and begin 
his pastorate the last of June. 


Unitarians and Universalists | 

The conference of the Kansas-Oklahoma 
liberal religious denominations, which re- 
cently held a two days’ session at Wichita, 
Ixan., stated as its purpose the intention 
to discuss the problems of the liberal 
denominations. In pursuance of this in- 
tention the discussions included such 
subjects as “The Opportunity for Liberal 
Religion in the Southwest, and .How to 
Meet It,’ the principal speakers being 
Rey. James Houghton and Rev. Curtis W. 
- Reese; “The ‘Common Ground of the 
Liberal Faith,” Rev. Fred A. Line; ‘The 
New Liberal Church,’ Rey. L. M. Birk- 
head; ‘Getting the Liberal Message to 
the People—the Part of the Minister,” 
Robert B. Day; “Getting the Liberal Mes- 
sage to the People—the Part of the Laity,” 
Rey. Clifton M. Gray. 


Rededication at Mendon, Mass. 


The spring meeting of ‘the Worcester 
Conference was held with the First 
Parish in Mendon, Mass., June 14. Besides 
being the regular conference, the occasion 
celebrated the renovation of the ancient 
meeting-house and was a rededication of 
it to the worship of God and the service 
of man, in the spirit of Jesus. The devo- 
tional service was conducted by Rey. John 
H. Wilson of Framingham. Herbert J. 
George, chairman of the committee of 
renovation, in a brief address told of how 
the work had been done, at a cost of more 

“than $6,000. The building speaks for it- 
self. It is a thing of beauty and should 
attract hundreds to admire and worship. 
The history of the building of the 
meeting-house by the architect Hiias 
Carter in the year 1820 was told by Wen- 
dell Williams of Milford. This is the 
fifth church in which the congregation in 
Mendon, organized in 1669, has worshiped. 
Mr. Williams said, “It is now for the 
younger generation to see that it is cared 
for and preseryed unchanged, so that, all 
the time fulfilling its purpose, it shall 
stand another hundred years, a monument 


- minister 
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to the religious and moral character of 
our ancestors.” Rev. Charles J. Staples 
of Northboro spoke as a grandson of the 
church, dwelling upon the outstanding 
ministers who had occupied its pulpit 
throughout the three periods, the Colo- 
nial, the period of conflict and emancipa- 
tion, and the period of the freer faith, 
closing with a reference to the spiritually- 
minded liberal thinker Adin Ballou, who 
believed in applying religion to social 
affairs. “I am impressed,” said Mr. 
Staples, “with what a handful of faithful 
women have done to preserve this church, 
that here in this country town there 
should continue to exist a symbol of the 
Spirit of God. 

Rev. R. B. Wintersteen invited the 
venerable W. E. Hayward, who had con- 
tributed generously to the renovating of 


' the Mendon meeting-house, to make a few 


remarks. Rev. Lewis G. Wilson of West- 
boro, who for a number of years supplied 
the Mendon pulpit on Sunday afternoons, 
refreshed his hearers with many reminis- 
cences of the olden time. The present 
minister, Mr. Wintersteen, said that the 
life of the nation rests with the local 
church. Rey. John N. Mark, another 
who served both the Mendon 
and Uxbridge churches, also spoke. Dr. 
Howard A. Pease of Fitchburg told the 
Conference how much the world still needs 
the Unitarian Church. His address was 
really a reply to Bishop Slattery’s “gra- 
cious” (?) invitation to the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union to return to the bosom 
of the Congregational Church. “Unita- 
rianism,”’ said Dr. Pease, “was the revolt 
against the whole Calvinistic theology, 
and not only the doctrine of the Unity. 
Responsibility to God alone, private judg- 
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ment, and individual liberty are the chief 
characteristics of Unitarianism. The 
world, never more than to-day, needs the 
spectacle of free men standing in a free 
pulpit. We can best serve the world in 
our Unitarian way.” Brief remarks were 
made in discussion by Messrs. Staples, 
Savage, and Duncan. During the session, 
Mr. Lewis A. Wright of Gardner and the 
secretary of the Conference, Rev. James 
C. Duncan, were chosen delegates to rep- 
resent the Worcester Conference at the 
General Conference next September. The 
Mendon parish provided luncheon for the 
ministers, their wives, and the officers of 
the Conference. Unanimous thanks were 
extended to the members of the Mendon 
church. James C, Duncan, Secretary. 


The Struggle between the 
Two Germanys 
(Continued from page 604) 


naire brought to light the confession that 
40 per cent. of the same school-children 
had no clothing on except the clothing 
that was visible, because underclothing was 
not to be had. In one sense this scientist, 
these students, and these school-children 
are victims of the same forces that opposed 
the reyolutionists of 1848. Their sufferings 
to-day show that the struggle between 
democracy and the Junkerthum in 1848 
was not so completely won as one might 
imagine; that Germany is still facing a 
heartless privileged class, bent upon con- 
tinuing a life-taking crisis in an effort to 
win a reactionary victory. But the suffer- 
ing, thé intense suffering of the German 
people is a grim fact. Sune 


SOMEWHERE IN Evrorn, June 6. 
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ADVERTISING 


HOTEL—N.J. 


CHURCH, HELP AND MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00. 
Watch these columns each week. 
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Rate card furnished on request. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


THE RICHMOND, 30 Webb Avenue, Ocean 
Grove, N.J. Block from ocean. View of 
ocean from porches. Large airy rooms. Rates 
$18.00 week up. 


a 


FOR SALE—USED TYPEWRITERS 


A YOUNG WOMAN, teacher, wishes to change 
her work to the care of one family of mother- 
less children. A good home more of a consid- 
eration than salary. Address “Teacher,” care 
of THn REGISTER. : 


GOVERNMENT-USED TYPEWRITERS, Reming- 
ton Model 10, like new, $35. Hmpirn TypPn 
Founpry, Buffalo, N-Y. 

ST 


MISCELLANEOUS 


.STATIONERY—150 Letter Sheets and 100 En- 


velopes. Printed, $1.00. Burnurr Print Suor, 


Box 145, Ashland, Ohio. 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain. 
rust, or tarnish and are wonderful money- 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 


knife and our plan which has met with un- 
usual success everywhere. STAINLESS PRODUCTS 
SaLps Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 


SUPPLEMENTARY SALE 


A SUPPLEMENTARY SALE for the_ benefit of 
the Oceanic will be held at the Shoals from 
July 2 to 14. Contributions asked for. Mrs. 
ee NicHous, Star Island, Isles of Shoals, 


a 


ROOMS—NEWPORT, R.I. 


113 TOURO STREET, NEWPORT, R.I.— Centrally 
located. Open all the year for permanent and 
transient: boarders. For particulars address 
Mrs. FRANK L, POWBLL. 
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“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 


“WHITE MOUNTAIN” Refrigerators carry the cold, pure chill of the sn 
I~.. White Mountains to every part of the globe. r i 
recognized as the ‘‘World’s Standard” in refrigeration. 


Write for illustrated catalogues and booklets 


MAN REFRIGERATORS: 


ow-capped 
“In Over A Million Homes”’ they are 


UNaB eins See? = 
PLEASAN1 RIES | 


“T’ve been to church,” said Robert Louis 
Stevenson, ‘and I’m not depressed.” 


“What is a waffle?” “A waffle is a pan- 
cake with cleats.’—Stanford Chaparral. 


“My maids always will boil eggs hard.” 
“Really, mine never stay long enough for 
that.”"— London Opinion. 


An eleven-year-old girl, in an Hnglish 
class-room, replied to the question, “What 
is a veterinary surgeon?” thus: “A doc- 
tor for old soldiers.” ~ 


Terry said to tell you 


Secretary: “Mr. 
he is too busy to talk to you to-day.” Life 
Insurance Agent: “Tell him he won’t have 


to say a word.”’—Life. 


Teacher : “What is ignorance, Tommie?’ 
Tommie: ‘Ignorance is when you don’t 
know anything and somebody finds it 


out.”—Boston Transcript. 


Foreman to applicant: 
ye a job sweepin’ an’ keepin’ 
clean.” “But I’m a college 
“Well then, maybe ye better 
somethin’ simpler.’—Life. 


“Yes, Ill give 
the place 
graduate.” 
start on 


“Why is it that the radicals are blessed 
with nearly all the ability?’ inquired 
Walter Prichard Haton. “Probably be- 
cause they need it. The conservatives 
have everything else, and all they need 
to do is to hang on.” 


“This fellow tells me that he has had 
the same automobile for five years, and 
has never paid a cent for repairs on it. 
Do you believe that?’ “I do,” replied 
the other, sadly. “J’m the man who did 
his repair work for him.” 


The man at the corner table in the 
restaurant had been waiting a long time 
for the fulfillment of his order. Finally, 
the waiter approached and said: ‘Your 
fish will be coming in a minute or two 
now, sir.” The man looked interested and 
said: “Tell me, what bait are you using?” 
—Judge. 


A boy who had heard at Sunday-school 
a somewhat lurid description of hell went 
home and asked his father if he knew 
there was a place where bad people went 
when they died, and burned and burned, 
and never burned up. His father seemed 
inclined to doubt it. The boy said: “And 
that’s the worst of it. The more you 
don’t believe it the worse you will burn.” 


Add origins of great ideas: The cuff on 
the bottom of trousers came in this way. 
A Scotchman had been out in a rain, and 
had turned up his trousers at the bot- 
tom. When he returned he found he had 
lost a sixpence. He looked everywhere 
for it, but in vain. That night, when 
retiring, the coin fell out of the fold. 
The next day he had all the trousers 
“cuffed,” and the tailor, discovering the 
reason, soon built up a big business. 


The following dialogue, according to 
the Living Church, was recorded in a 
Boston court between a prisoner and the 
court attendant, who transmitted the 
replies to the magistrate: Attendant: 
“Nationality?’ Prisoner: “American.” 
Attendant : “American, your Honor.” 
“Age?” Prisoner: “Thirty-four.”  Atten- 
dant: ‘Thirty-four, your Honor.” “Reli- 
gion?” Prisoner: “I haven’t got any.” 
Attendant: ‘Protestant, your Honor.” 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 


quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 


you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


‘THE HOMESTEAD’ 
ANDOVER, MAINE 


‘The House that is Different’’ 


A country estate, with all our own farm 
products for the table, which is unexcelled. We 
eater to cultured people only. UExtensive pine 
forests three minutes’ walk from the house. 
Altitude 900 feet. No hay fever. All modern 
conveniences. Prices reasonable. For Bostiet 
and further information inquire of W. S. 

85 Water St., Boston, or SYLVANUS POOR 
Andover, Me. 
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_— UNITARIAN VISITORS 
| TO BOSTON 


ee following hotels are Sa of 
patronage, They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street. Church and Back 
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Pay Spon ee minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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Educational 


EOPLE’S NATIONAL UNIVERSITY stand- 

ard extra-mural courses pay. College, 
Divinity, Law, Business, Postgraduate. Famous 
Lake Odessa Bible Conference Course. Resi- 
dent and in absentia work. Strong faculty, 
ample buildings, campus. For Bulletin address, 
Box 1829, Atlanta, Ga. 


THE MAC DUFFIE SCHOOL 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. . 


Three buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming. Ball field. Tennis 
courts. Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special 
courses. Two years Housecraft course. Model practice house. 
Two years secretarial course. 35 girls. 12 teachers, 


JOHN MAC DUFTFIE, Ph.D. 
MRS. JOHN MAC DUFFIE, A.B. 


Principals: 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 


College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting 
Commercial Normal, 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo 
Street, Manchester, Mass., June 24, Sunday 
service, 10.45 a.m. 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev, Adelbert Li 
Hudson and Rev. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. An are cordially welcome. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Rev. Frederick M. Bliot of 
the Unity Church, St. Paul, Minnesota, will © 
preach. ‘The South Congregational Society and 
the Church of the Disciples unite with the 
Arlington Street Church for the summer. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), cor- 
ner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. 
Hugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. After 
June 24 the church will be closed for the sum- 
mer, the congregation joining in union services 
at iaing: s Chapel, where Mr. Shippen will preach 

uly 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Services in 
this church have been discontinued for the 
summer. Union services at King’s Chapel 
every Sunday morning at 11 o’clock. ‘This 
church is open week-days from 9 to 4. All 
welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rey. Harold B. B. Speight, Ministers. M:. 
Raymond C. Robinson, organist and choir- 
master. (Union service with First Church and 
Second Church in Boston.) Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Rey. Eugene R. Shippen, Sec- 
pnd Church in Boston, 11 A.M. Open daily 


INTERCHANGEABLE CROCHET 
HOOKS. 16Sizes. Buy this beautiful Ivory Set of your dealer, 


SET No, 4 
or we send postpaid, $5.00. Giftde Luxe. Illustrated list. 


| DIADEM MFG. CO., Fitchburg, Mass. 


